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Who Will Get Japan's 
Islands in the Pacific? 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—This has been a dra- 
matic week in the nation’s capital. Chief con- 
tributor to the drama was our peregrinating 
President, who seems intent, apparently, on 
catching up with his famous wife’s equally 
famous mileage record. The results of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill meeting with Stalin were 
not known as this was written. But this was 
not missed momentarily, with all the food-for- 
thought contained in the Cairo sessions between 
the leaders of America, Britain and China. 

The prospect of Japan being reduced to the 
insignificant status it occupied before the turn 
of the century and before it began its 50-year 
march to a position as a world power found 
universal welcome here. (It still remains of 
interest that the Japanese evoke a profounder 
emotional hate reaction among nearly all classes 
of Americans than do the Nazis.) 

But there remained two other points 
which stirred deep interest here. Many 
ears, particularly in diplomatic circles 
where ears grow a peculiar affinity for such 
subjects, were taken by the proviso in the 
Cairo Convention that Japan is to lose all 
of the Pacific islands which she either re- 
ceived or seized since the first World War. 

It was natural that the first question 
should be: And who is to get those islands? 

One of the quick, glib answers was: 
“Well, I guess that means the Pacifie is to 
become an American lake.” 

The Cairo Convention, of course, doesn’t 
answer that question and apparently does 
not intend to at this tine. But the more 
thoughtful were not satisfied with the glib 
answer. The latter has the weakness of taking 
into account two hard facts, one geographical 
and the other historical. The geographical fact 
is that so long as Australia and New Zealand 
are part of the British Empire and so long as 
the Netherlands East Indies are part of the 
Dutch Empire, the Pacific can never be “an 
American lake.” 

The historical fact—equally important—is 
that giving the Philippines their independence 

runs counter to reviving 

suspicions that America 

may have imperialistic 
ambitions in the Pacific. 

The second point of 

interest, equally shrouded 

in mere speculation, is 

the prospective role of 

Britain in the Pacific. 

The first question in this‘ 

sphere, after the news 

land taken from China would be 

was: Does that inelude Hong- 








that all the 
returned to it, 
Kong? 

Suspicion of imperialistic designs dies hard. 
Our past records, it must be admitted, are 
against both us and Britain. But there are 
other signs—and it will be a happy day when 
we can fully tiist them—that a new day of 
international cooperation, without larceny, may 
be dawning. 
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Communists Put Squeeze on 


Civil Service Commission 

The Civil Service Commission gave the do- 
mestic scene some excitement this week with 
the issuance of a policy directive restricting 
its investigators in their work. The immediate 
effect of the directive was to bring the joy of 
triumph to Communists in the government 
service; it aroused worried apprehension as to 
government policy in the ranks of true liberals 
who are unalterably opposed to the American 
Communists, and it stirred the Dies Committee 
into a sudden spurt of life by a decision to 
investigate the circumstances of the Commis- 
sion’s new directive. 

The background behind the issuance of the 
new directive is this: For almost three years 
the United Federal Workers Union—which is 
tightly Communist-controlled—and other fellow- 
traveler elements have been hammering at the 
Civil Service Commission and its Investigation 
Division to punch loopholes through which Com- 
munists might squeeze their way through the 
law which forbids employment of Communists, 
Nazis and Fascists by the government. 

The Communists made no headway in this 
campaign until they succeeded in enlisting the 
misguided aid of many liberals and _ liberal 
publications under the scare campaign that the 
Commission was firing “liberals.” The fact was 
that the Commission was going to great lengths 
to protect liberals. I could not discover a single 
case in which those fired were anything but 
Communists, Nazis or Fascists ... as I ascer- 
tained in two exhaustive investigations I made 
in order to satisfy myself two-and-a-half years 
ago and again a year-and-a-half ago. 

In watching the efforts of the Communists 
to alarm the naive and innocent liberal world 
into being itself attacked, it became obvious 
what the Communist strategy was. The alarmist 
tactics were intended to arouse the liberals so 
that the Communists might use them as a shield 
for themselves. 

As a result, on May 5, 
memorandum to Harry B. 
of the Civil Service Com 
this suggestion: 

“To avoid a 
federal employees of the immediate effects and 
ultimate objectives of investigations being car- 
ried on, and to avoid needless alarm on the part 
of innocent persons, I suggest that: 

“The Civil Service Commission, through 
highest authority, voluntarily issue an official 
statement to all federal employees that no 
notice is taken of or attention paid to the 
political affiliations of federal employee, 
except those proved beyond any question of 
doubt to be Communists; that the Commission 
knows better than to suspect Communist alle- 
giance on the part of persons innocently drawn 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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HE Cairo Conference decided to strip 

Japan of all possessions gained since 
1895. That includes, understand, the 
territory granted Japan in 1919 by the 
grateful Anglo-American bloc for Nip- 
pon’s role in the first World War. 
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Cairo-Teheran — Road to Peace? 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 

INEVER—even at the close of the Napoleonic 

wars—has there such a massive reshaping 

of the world, redrawing of maps, opening up 
of political perspectives. 

The Cairo Conference adds Asia and the 
Pacific to the vast areas the fate of which was 
foreshadowed at Moseow. The continent of the 
most ancient of civilizations, traditionally re- 
garded as the birthplace of mankind, was 
brought at last into its proper place in this 
forward-thrusting modern world, A new rela- 
tionship was inaugurated between the ancient 
East and,enterprising West. Possibilities that 
can now be but dimly sensed are implied in 
the rather dry and terse announcement which 
was issued from under the shadow of the 
pyramids. 

In formal terms—so far as the words of the 
script are concerned—the statement issued at 
Cairo on December 1 seems to announce a mere 
rolling back of the pages of history. Japan is 
to be stripped bare of all territories conquered 
and annexed since the war against China in 
1895; Superficially this would seem to be the 
same sort of thing which has occurred again 
and again in connection with epochal over- 
turns. Actually, however, in the present dy- 
namic situation of the world, no mere roll-back 
is feasible. 

There are tremendous implications in 
the mere fact that from now on China 
rather than Japan will take the lead in 
Asia. China has had a revolution. How- 
ever long and complicated may be the 
political and social transformations upon 
which she is entering, they are changes 
which are rolling forward—not back. This 
will mean unlimited development for great 
areas and vast populations. It is impos- 
sible to imagine the social and economic 
development of China without including— 
despite the British—a similar forward 
movement for India. 

This Cairo announcement introduces to 
the world a new Asia with a completely 
new role. 

On the face of it, the announcement from 
Cairo is an emancipation proclamation for 
Manchuria. Korea and the countless islands 
which have been annexed by Japan. But 
mere return to former rulers is not 
enough. No treaty of Vienna will suffice. 
There can be no restoration of status quo 
unte bellum. 

There must be a New Deal in the Pacific. 
The old notion of spheres of influence has 
completely failed. There must be inter- 
national control. There must be oppor- 


tunities for the development of the native 

populations. The events of this war have 

proved that these populations can no long- 
er be regarded as objects of exploitation. 

The oriental empires of Britain, Holland 

and France—if they are to continue at all 

—must have new objectives, 

The Cairo statement, in recognizing China 
as one of the four great powers of the world, 
actually inaugurates a new era in race rela- 
ticns. The non-white peoples at last seem to 
begin to take their proper place. The impliea- 
tions of this change are revolutionary in the 
extreme. There can be no side-stepping of 
them without tragedy. The five-day conference 
was, of course, largely devoted to practical 
problems of war. The future could be fore- 
east only in the most general terms. But it 
is important that we-—-the people back home 
in all lands—should realize what has happened. 
We must expeect—demand, if necessary—polit- 
ical provisions which will give reality to the 
great changes implied in the statement from 
Cairo 


By LISTON M. OAK 
HE Cairo conference has informed the 
world what “unconditional surrender” means 
concretely—as applied to Japan. The United 
Nations will strip Japan of all territory ac- 
quired since 1895. Japan will be made a third- 
class power. The peace is to be a Cartha- 
ginian peace. 

But if the conference at Teheran does no 
more than to apply the same formula to Ger- 
many, we will have nothing to rejoice about. 
Goebbels could ask no better propaganda 
material than a similar definition of the terms 
of unconditional surrender—dismembering the 
nation, complete disarmament, dismantling of 
its heavy industries, shipping of all armament 
industries to other countries. Such’ a state- 
ment of war aims will lend great force to 
Hitler’s appeal to all Germans to fight to the 
last man, to make every sacrifice for the 
fatherland, for defeat will mean a complete 
national catastrophe, the end of Germany as 
a nation, enslavement by Russia, Britain, and 
the United States. 


This Is Teheran ws 
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Big Businessmen Hold Top OPA Jobs; 
Survey Shows Middleman’s Profits 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Fifty big business men today hold all the top jobs in 


the Office of Price Administration. 
Rogers, Jr., the former manager of the 


who is now the assistant to Administrator Chester Bowles. 


This fact was revealed last week by James G. 


Benton and Bowles advertising agency, 
Thirty-eight of these 


representatives of big business are in charge of branches or sections of OPA; twelve 


are consultants. 


The “New Deal professors and intellectuals,” 


reactionaries as “idealists,” have been replaced 
by “hardheaded, practical business people,” ex- 
cept for a few who have been shunted aside. 


The prices you pay for food and other con- 
sumers goods are determined by the very cor- 
porations and trusts who are gougin 
war profits out of your pocketbook. 

Almost all the big corporations are liberally 
represented, and guard well the interests of 
such firms as the General Foods Corporation 


ig excess 


who have long been attacked by 
stores, 
wolves 





the 
are 


(Morgan controlled), the chain 
sugar trust, ete. In other words, 
watching the sheepfold. 

A shocking report issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, ignored by most newspapers, 
proves that you pay from three to ten times 
as much for your food as the farmer gets. The 
figures apply to the 1936 depression period— 
prices now are far higher and the gulf between 
what farmers get and what consumers pay is 





Socialist Groups Unite to Lead 
‘War on Nazis in North Italy 


By MURRAY EVERETT 
The Communist Party called for a regency. 
instead of a King, Count Sforza asked 
regency, Benedetto Croce asked for a regency, 
but the Naples crowd roared back “Republica.” 
"Croce asked that a regency be given a fail 
trial and that the final decision be made only 
after all Italy liberated, but the throng 
cheered all the abdiction of the 
King and grew unruly whenever a regency 
mentioned.” reported the UP. 
The prompt result was a military ruling pro- 
five or 


for a 


was 
references to 
Was 


hibiting public assemblies of more pe! 
sons without a permit. 

That there is a vast political restlessness it 
Naples, could deny. Observers 

what would happen the Allies 
Milan, Turin and Genoa which have al 
a turbulent history population 
Southern Italy never been 4 


radical politics, 


few wondered 


when reached 

ways had 

and 
the 


restlessness al- 


radical 
had 


and 


cel ter ol 
look at the 
And observers 
at the s popular 

leaders, like the colorful Emilo Lussu, head of 
the Gustizia and Liberta group, who 
be heard from. As yet only the conventional an 
“bourgeois” elements such as 
lead. In the 
were 


ready engendered. wondered too 
i underground 


‘ 
lence of many 
are yet 


Sforza a} 


} north there 


Report 


taken the 
evidence that stirring 
filter through of guerilla activities, str 
other trouble for the Nazis. 

The political developments in North Italy. 
controlled by the Nazis, is important and 
will have great bearing on the future of 
Italy. The Italian Socialist movement has 
experienced a great revival and unity has 
been effected among various Socialist groups. 
{ new name—The Socialist Party of Prole- 
tarian Italy—has been adopted—The New 
Leader learns. In the trade union field, the 


lave 


events 


so-called “white unions” that had been or- 
ganized by the Catholics have united with 
the regular trade union movement run by 
the Socialists and Communists into a Com- 
mittee for National Liberation. This com- 
mitte is directing the agitation in the north. 
In Naples, the reasons unrest 
clear. One frank statement from the 
monarchist general Antonio Basso, who was in- 
terviewed by Times correspondent Herbert L. 
Matthews. “The I tell this is t 
civilians had their hopes so highly aroused by 
Allied that on them unfilled 
they are It might provoke a very 
preoccupyMg state of mind. They are getting 
bread daily in Naples, but 
The black 


a shameful manner. 
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disappointed. 
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province there is true hunger. 
developing in 
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market is 
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liminated if the people could eat. Naturally, 
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these statements becatise 


Italia: 


political situation would be complete); 
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General Busso made 


whe hungry 


re now o1 ly for one thing: 


he hopes to have powers given to the 


military to keep “order.” 
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Was 
1919 revolutio 
aristocrats and highly placed army 
Leaflets and pamphlets 
already been published and distributed widely 
hroughout Naples 

The AMG is still sitti g on the lid of political 
activity. Once it relaxes 
will come out into the open. 


conflicting forces 
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still wider. The revealed the following 


typical figures: 


survey 
‘ved Consumers p’'d 
$1.67 
4.08 
2.58 


9 99 


Commodity 
Sack of onions. ae Af 
Crate of lettuc 

Crate of tomatoes........... 
Sack of potatoes 

Box of apples... af 2.35 
Box of oranges....... 4.85 
Bushel of peaches 5.00 
30x of grapefruit........... .67 3.56 
Crate of cabbages...... 35 2.55 


Farmers ree 


random, these foods were raised 
of the country and sold at 
different places. Processed foods as well as 
fresh products showed a similar divergence 
and pyramiding of charges for handling, high- 
pressure salesmanship, and so forth. The goug- 
ing of the public tends to increase excessively 
in wartime. There is also great waste involved. 
Last year 250 million pounds of bread were 
wasted, the report Vice-President 
Wallace recently stated that “of every dollar 
paid by consumers for Texas onions, 28 cents 
went for transportation and 12 the 
farmers.” He comparable figures 01 
many other foods. 


Selected at 
in various parts 


revealed. 


cents to 


quoted 


A recent survey of 9,000 eating places in New 
York City showed that 3,400 restaurants pay no 
attention to price ceilings. Scandalous profiteer- 
ing in the liquor business has likewise been 
exposed during the week, leading to 4a 
Senatorial investigation. 


past 


distillers 
sconced in places of the OPA. 
stocks of liquor are being held off the market 
for a price rise. Brand names are being changed 
and good stuff is being adulterated. Bootlegging 
is consequently increasing. Four large liquon 
companies have bought up distilleries right and 
Scrugham 
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From a strictly military viewpoint, this 
is bad political warfare. It is exactly the 
opposite of Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
which brought the collapse of Germany 
while the German armies were still 
powerful. And the mistake of 1918 was 
not that Wilson made those promises to 
Germany—but that the promises were not 
fulfilled. Democratic Germany—the Wei- 
mar Republic and Social Democracy—was 
defeated by both domestic and foreign 
reaction, by the failure of the Treaty of 
Versailles to achieve international co- 
operation, by the imperialism of Britain, 
France, the United States, and by the 
Comintern’s subservience to the national 
interests of Russia. Woodrow Wilson's 
dream was defeated. Will the promise of 
the Atiantic Charter suffer the same 
fate? 

There are three Germanys—the five million 
intoxicated by National Socialism; perhaps 
ten million anti-fascists, and fifty million who 
are as politically inert and apathetic as are 
the majority in many other countries. It is 
to these fifty million that effective political 
warfare must appeal. Despite all the propa- 
ganda of hatred and prejudice and revenge, 
they are neither better nor worse, intrinsically, 
than masses of people elsewhere, except as 
they have been subjected to a decade of totali- 
tarian Nazi terror and lies. Upon them de- 
pends the future of Germany—and interna- 
tional security. 

The worst proposition that has yet emerged 
from the maelstrom is that ascribed to Stalin 
—the forcible enlistment of millions of Ger- 
man workers in labor battalions to rebuild 
devastated Europe. On the face of it, this 
proposal may seem just to those hypnotized 
by lust for revenge for the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Nazi gangsters. But its conse- 
quences could be catastrophic. All previous 
experience in history, including that of the 
American army of occupation in Germany 
after World War I, condemns the idea of 
forced labor. It is a fool-proof formula to 
make all Germans, the decent people as well 
as the Nazis and Junkers, hate us and thirst 
for vengeance. Forced labor battalions would 
not only be a failure from the viewpoint of 
efficiency, but also an obstacle of first magni- 
tude to the rebuilding of German democracy. 

Thus far, nothing but vague promises and 
formulae have emanated from the conferences 
at Moscow and Cairo. Nothing has been said 
which gives much assurance that the old game 
ef power politics, which gave us two World 
Wars, will not continue until we find our- 
selves in World War III. 
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Supreme Court Action 
On Minneapolis Case 
Blow to Civil Rights 


[The New Leader has disagreed sharply with 
the Trotskyites, but like Mr. Farrell considers 
this a vital civil liberties case.] 


By JAMES T. FARRELL 
Novelist; Chairman of the Civil Rights 
Defense Committee 

We do not judge men merely by their avowals 
of faith and good-will. Neither do we judge 
institutions by the descriptions of their author- 
ity and functions contained in written consti- 
tution. We judge men and we test institutions 
by their actions. 

The ‘Supreme Court of the U. S. has given 
us the material whereby we can test it. When 
it refused to hear the appeal of the 18 defend- 
ants in the Minneapolis case, it administered 
au blow to the cause of free speech; it showed 
itself more inattentive to the provisions 
of the very ¢ which it has sworn 
to uphold. 

It is the opinion of serious persons in the 
labor and liberal movement that the Smith 
“Gag* Act is in flagrant violation of the Bill 
of Rights. This case is the most important 
one which comes under the provisions of that 
The Supreme Court has even refused 
to hear an appeal which will test the con- 
stitutionality of that law. The authority off the 
Court is largely based on the decision of Judge 
Marshall in the case of Madison vs. Marbury, 
when he that we must have a gov- 
ernment of laws rather than of men. Apparently 
we now have that, and one of these laws is the 
Smith “Gag” law. According to its provisions, 
it is possiple for a man to be jailed if he 
publicly quotes the Declaration of Independence 
of Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. 

Last week was Thanksgiving Week. In the 
motion picture and newspapers and on the radio,. 
again that we should 
for being free. But there is less 
this country today than there was 
Thanksgiving 1942. We know 
the Supreme Court of the 
ss of a guarantee of our liberties 

people have believed it to be. 
Although the two most illustrious and liberal 

of this Court during the present cen- 
Holmes and Brandeis, promulgated the 
loctrine of present danger,” their 
totally disregarded it. What 
this doctrine? It is 
“dangerous thoughts.” 
the law of the land, 
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continue to defend the 18 victims in this case. 

We press our attack against the Smith 
“Gag” Act. 
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Big Four to Deal With 


The past week has seen a flock of 


German Peace Feelers 


rumors emanating from “reliable sources” 


in Stockholm, Berne, Lisbon and other neutral capitals, all to the effect that big 
business and army groups in Germany are preparing to oust Hitler and other 
Nazi leaders and sue for a compromise peace. One story has it that Franz von Papen, 
Nazi Ambassador to Turkey, after reporting to Hitler on the Turkish situation, 


went to Rome for an audience with Pope Pius. 


He is reported to represent such 


industrialists, bankers, and Junkers as Hjalmar Schacht, Herman Roeschling, Ad- 


miral Erich Raeder, and Field Marshals 
Walther von Brauchitsch, Fedor von Bock. Von 
Papen is a Papal Chamberlain and is supposed 
te enjoy the confidence of the Vatican. 

Despite disclaimers by the Nazis, persistent 
reports insist that von Papen’s visit is more 
than exploratory—that plans are laid to wrest 
power from the Nazi gang, to try to check the 
increasing demoralization of German civilians 
and soldiers, mobilize all reserves for a final 
offensive, and simultaneously offer a compromise 
peace to the Allies. The Germans expect Vatican 
support for peace proposals. 

Secretary of State Hull attributed these ru- 
mors of impending peace moves to Nazi prop- 
aganda, to create overconfidence among the 
Allies, and to lead us to hope for an early 
peace. Washington has received no such peace 
proposals, Hull stated. London issued similar 
denials and warnings. 

The declaratio: y Lord Halifax that no com- 
promise peace can be considered is_ inter- 
preted as foreshadowing a similar declaration 
by the Big Four, now in session at Teheran, 
according to Reuters. Doubtless this is one 
of the subjects on the agenda for discussion 
between Roosevelt, Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek, 
and Stalin. Perhaps the “epochal declaration” 
will precisely define the terms of “unconditional 
surrender.” It may declare that no peace is 
possible that will leave the Junkers and German 
army in power, to form the core of a future 
army of aggression and revenge. 


Anything Can Happen... 

Hitler warnec the German people for the 
second time this month that “defeat means 
death” to the nation. “This is a struggle for 
the existence or non-existence of the German 
nation, for freedom, survival, and life,” de- 
claimed Der Fuehrer, in a speech to German 
officers reflecting the gloom that must be preva- 
lent everywhere as the Germans realize that 
they have lost the war. 

While th ecollapse of Germany is not an im- 
mediate probability, the last chapter of the 
war has opened—however bloody and however 


Fritz von Mannstein, Karl von Rundstedt, 





long or short it may be. Political considerations 
are replacing purely military questions in this 
period; speculation is rife, and the prevailing 
mood is that “Anything can happen, and prob- 
ably will.” It is hardly probable that the Ger- 
man army and big business will sit back and 
wait for defeat to engulf them. They will 
try various political maneuvers, peace-feelers, 
diplomatic efforts to extricate themselves from 
their present predicament, to wrest some sort 
of qualified victory out of impending calamity, 
or at least a negotiated, compromise peace, 
threatening the United Nations with a scorched 
earth policy as they retreat—completely devas- 
tating every occupied country. 

They will probably offer to throw out the 
Nazis and establish a military dictatorship 
headed by someone like Von Papen or Schacht, 
if the big three will deal with such a gov- 
ernment. The alternative, they may. say, is a 
long-drawn-out defensive war for perhaps two 
or three years, and finally chaos and revolution. 


Syria Declares Independence... 
Lebanon Wins «. . 

The: Syrian Chamber of Deputies has voided 
the French mandate over that republic by elim- 
inating from the Constitution the article which 
gave the French High Commissioner power to 
veto legislation. Following the example set by 
Lebanon. which precipitated a showdown with 
the French Committee of National Liberation, 
Syria has taken a long step toward independ- 
ence, if this report from Damascus is true. 

Premier Riad Solh of Lebanon, reinstated 
by Gen. Georges Catroux, is negotiating with 
the French Committee on the assumption that 
Lebanon is a sovereign republic and the recent 
constitutional amendments are in full ‘effect. 
Economie and cultural relationships with France 
will remain unchanged in both Middle: Eastern 
republics, it was stated. 
Railroads and Unions Must 
Cease’ Jim-Crowism ... °° 

The ‘President's’ @énimnittee on Fair Employ- 


Negro Parley Adopts Political 
Yardstick for 1944 Nominees 


All political parties have been notified by 
twenty national organizations of Negro voters 
that Negroes will henceforth throw their sup- 
port to the party that proves “in words and 
deeds its determination to work for full citizen- 
ship for thirteen millions American Negroes in 
this country.” 

In a_ sharvly-worded 
measurement of political parties,’ 
organizations declare that their voting strength 
may be the balance of power in a close national 
election, and that the Negro’s vote “no longer 


“vardstick for the 
the Negro 


’ 


belongs to any one party.” 

The demand is made that racial prejudice 
and other manifestations of fascism must be 
crushed at home as well as abroad. The mani- 
festo stresses the Negro’s interest in other 
important issues, such as price control, social 
security, post-war employment, post-war hous- 
ing, and the rights of organized labor. Every 
candidate must be judged by his position on 
these questions. as well as by his attitude 
toward lynching, Jim Crowism, the poll tax, 
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gerrymandering, and other devices to disen- 
franchise the Negro. 

The declaration of the twenty Negro organi- 
zations called for the end of impenstlism and 
colonial exploitation. 

Segregation was condemned, and especially 
discrimination against Negroes in the armed 
forces. The statement served notice on all 
politicians that “the Negro vote cannot be de- 
livered by venal individuals for personal profit. 
The Negro has come of age politically.” 

Among the twenty-four leaders of these 
organizations who signed the declaration were 
Walter White, A. Philip Randolph, Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, Judge William H. Hastie, George 
W. Millner, Bishop W. J. Walls and George 
L. P. Weaver. 
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What Will You Do About It? 


The fight against fascism, communism, and reaction, on the foreign and the domestic scene, is unrelenting. We need your 


help. And the help of your friends. 


Will you introduce our friends to your friends? Will you aid us in achieving an ever-widening sphere of influence? Will 
you help your friends to fight against our mutual enemies by giving them the factual ammunition that can only be found in 
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Figures in Germany's 


ment Practices has informed twenty railroads 
and seven unions that within one month they 
must cease from all discrimination against Ne- 
groes or others, on account of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. 

Maleolm Ross, chairman of the committee, 
made public testimony which disclosed a sharp 
decline in employment of Negroes over the past 
two decades, except in the lowest-paid cate- 
gories. 


Investigate Fire Insurance Lobby... 

The attempt of the lobby of ‘the fire insur- 
ance companies to speed a bill through Con- 
gress to exempt them from anti-trust laws has 
resulted in the demand by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney for an investigation of monopolistic 
practices of the firms. 

The charge is made that prominent poli- 
ticians have financial interests in the insurance 
companies; that it is. common practice of po- 
litical machines to pay political debts through 
insurance business. Many Congressmen have 
connections with the insurance companies, 
through investments or through law firms 
which handle the business. The million insur- 
ance agents who back the bill have great po- 
litical influence. They have lined up various 
political machines of both parties. Attorney 
GeneralBiddle opposes the bill. 

News Notes... 
The Mexican Supreme Court refused‘ to grant 


Private. Utilities 
Propaganda Swings 
Municipal Elections 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Private utilities prop- 
aganda bureaus are gloating over the fact that 
they have halted the trend towards municipal 
ownership of electric facilities which had 
threatened to engulf the privately owned in- 
dustries 

The occasion for this rejoicing is the defeat 
in the last month of public power advocates in 
two referendums held in El Paso, Texas, and 
Tuczon, Arizona. 

The highwater mark of municipal 
ownership was in 1933 when of the 111 elec- 
tions, seventy-eight voted fo. public power. In 
1938 at the height ‘of TVA expansion, public- 
ownership forces won 110 elections and lost 108. 

Last year, of 24 elections, public power ad- 
vocates won only eight. 

Over the last five years, the utility interests 
have increased their propaganda while pressure 
for public ownership has faded, due largely 
to the passage of the Holding Company act 
end the feeling that federal regulation is be- 
coming stronger. Pressure of other problems 
brought by the war has diverted the attention 
of many persons interested in public power. 
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Schacht, von Rundstedt, von Papen. 


“a new trial to Jacques Mornard (Jakson), who 
murdered Trotsky. He was sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. The high court declared 
that there was no proof of his charge that 
the lower court had been prejudiced. . .. The 
retreating Nazis executed and burned the bodies 
of from 50,000 to 80,000 Jews in Kiev, accord- 
ing to three Russian prisoners of war who 
escaped after participating in the burning. The 
story was told to the Kiev Atrocity Commission. 


Of all the single, able-bodied women be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 in Britain, 91 
per cent are now employed in war work outside 
their homes, according to James Griffiths, 
Welsh miners’ leader, who is touring the U.S.A. 

There are now 3,000 company newspape:s 
and magazines with a combined circulation of 
40 million, published by corporations at a total 
cost of $50 million annually. These figures are 
quoted from a survey conducted by the Wall 
Street Journal. 


Religion in Russia... 

The only publication in Russia which is not 
published by the government is a- religious 
magazine, the first issue of which appeared 
recently, stated the Anglican Archbishop of 
York, Cyril Foster Garbett, recently. It followed 
the investiture of the Patriarch of the Greek 
Orthodox Church permitted by Stalin to ap- 
pease religious leaders in the democratic eoun- 
tries. 


Moscow Decision on Austria Fails. 
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Dr. Garbett said that although “the deep re- 
ligious strain in the Russian national character’” 
had survived persecution, there is no real free- 
dom of religious propaganda such as the democ- 
racies have. But the trend, he commented, is 
toward religious toleration. 


t 


MisceHany ... 

‘ Aireraft production has hit an all-time high: 
8,362 planes in October, announced Donald 
Nelson, WPB chief. . . . The Florida Catholic 
denounced Notre Dame for yielding to the pres- 
sure of “crypto-fascists” in discharging Prof. 
Francis McMahon, liberal Catholic. His dis- 
missal leaves Notre Dame in “undisputed poses- 
sion” of reactionaries, the paper, organ of the 
diocese of St. Augustine, stated. . . . Emilyan 
Yaroslavsky says in Pravda that the CPSU has 
grown from 3,400,000 members in 1940 to 
4,600,000 in 1943. That number of Soviet citizens 
share, in varying degrees, some of the privileges 
that flow from being part of the ruling class 
in the USSR. . . . Marshal Petain was denied 
permission to make a radio address by the Ger- 
mans, and he now considers himself théir 
prisoner, Swiss sources state. In his prohibited 
speech Petain proposed to announce that if he 
dies before the new totalitarian Constitution is 
ratified, the old democratic government of 
France would inherit authority. This was a slap 
in the face’of Laval. 

% * 

Joseph C. Grew, ex-Ambassador to Japan, 
said American citizens of Papanese deseent 
should not be victimized through blind wartime 
prejudices. Like Americans of German descent, 
the overwhelming majority of American-born 
Japanese are loyal and worthy of respect as 
citizens. . . ;: Clare Boothe Luce said Americans 
have an obligation to aid India to achieve in- 
dependence, and to compensate Britain for 
whatever loss she sustains thereby. . . . Collier’s 
mag advocates permanent universal compulsory 
military training after war for USA. ... The 
Florida Supreme Court, in a decision of nation- 
wide importance, has upheld the legality of the 
closed shop and ended a long eampaign there 
to outlaw closed shop clauses in union contracts. 

+ as * 

During the past six months there has been 
an inerease of 25 per cent in productivity per 
man in the aircraft industry, Donald Nelson 
stated. Eighty-five per cent of all war produc- 
tion is now unionized. There are 3,012 labor- 
management production committees registered 
with the WPB. These committees represent 
over six million workers anxious to cooperate 
to increase war production. 


To Answer Minorities Problem 


By CLIFFORD FORSTER 

The recent declaration on Austria announced 
at the Moscow conferences, raises some dis- 
turbing questions generally as to minorities, 
self-determination and boundaries. Specifically, 
moreover, the muddled and thorny problem of 
the South Tyrol is again presented. 

Italy received the region after the last war 
in accordance with the secret provisions of the 
Treaty of London, she signed in 1915 as her 
inducement to come into the war on the side 
of the Allies. Roughly 250,000 Germans live 
there, 225,000 in the Upper Adige, and about 
25,000 in the Trentino. It is only too well known 
that after the treaty of St. Germain was 
signed, President Wilson acknowledged that 
wholesale violence had been done to his “four- 
teen points” by the denial of the principle 
of national self-determination to the South 
Tyroleans. 

Consequently the 300,000 Tyroleans who re- 
mained in Austria, many of whom are related 
by blood and family ties to the South Tyroleans, 
have been ardent irredentists since the last 
war. This feeling was, of course, further en- 
flamed by the treatment accorded their fellow 
Germans by the Italian Fascists. 

The Nazis, however, have not accorded the 
Tyroleans fairer treatment. Their betrayal by 
the Nazis is open proof of the Hitler lie that 
he and his German Reich were the protectors 
of racial Germans throughout the world. 

From 1934 to 1936 as the Austrian policy 
under Dol!fuss swung more toward Italy, agents 
of Theo Habicht, the Munich Nazi radio expert 
on Austria, circulated freely throughout the 
Austrian Tyrol promising that the Nazis would 
re-unite the two Tyrols; for example, a lead- 
ing Austrian Nazi, General Glaise-Horstenau, 
in a secret talk at the Kaiserjiiger Museum 
at Berg Isel, Innsbruck, in the summer of 
1936 before some local Nazis, world-war vet- 
erans, and peasant representatives, declared 
that it was only a short time before Austria 
would be re-united with Germany, and that 
the South Tyrol would come “inome” soon there- 
after. It was this propaganda line which ar- 
raigned the’ Tyroleans behind the Nazis, for 
as staunch Catholics, and genuine lovers of 
freedom, they had otherwise little stomach for 
Nazism. Eventually Nazi propagandists: were 
so successful in stimulating the high hopes of 
the peasants that they were even able to con- 
vince them that the Hitler-Mussolini accords 
were only diplomatic steps taken to ensure the 
return by the softening of Italian resistance 
to German demands. 

Expectations were great 
Tyrol after the occupation of Austria by Ger- 
many in the Spring of 1958 that the return 
of the South Tyrol was imminent. 

Then in 1939, Hitler struck an all but fatal 
blow at the hopes of Tyrolean irredentists. In 
May he announced an agreement with the 
Italians for the repatriation of German citizens 


therefore, in the 


residing in the South Tyrol. Those of German 
ancestry born in Italy were considered Italians 
but could choose whether to remain or go. Eight 
thousand South Tyrolean German citizens were 
9 


turn as well as all 


the Province 


ordered on July to 


other German citizens residing in 
xf Bolzano On J ily 28 the dissolution of tine 
Association of South Tyroleans, an active ir- 
redentist group in Innsbruck was ordered, and 
on October 9, a modified exodus plan was 
announced. ‘Two days later, however, the up 
rising and discontent were so widespread and 


serious that Gestatpo Chief Himmler was dis 


patched to Milan to supervise the transfer. 
Finally on October 22, Count Ciano and the 
German Ambassador signed a pact for the 
ve-location of the German-speaking South Ty- 
roleans affecting over 200,000 persons. 

In effect the agreement simply meant that 
Hitler had found the question too hot to handle 
during his preparation for a European war and 
cynically preferred to maintain the status ‘que 
at least until after hostilities, after whieh 
Italy, like the other nations, was to be a Ger- 
man satellite. The results of the pact have been 
a practical nullity. Hitler knew full well that 
the overwhelming majority of South Tyroleans 
who had lived there for generations weuld not 
migrate and leave their homes and property 
for Nazi ideals. 

Pure: expediency without any principle has 


,been the policy of any powers’ treatment of the 


South Tyrol problem. If the signatories of thé 
Declaration on Austria are sincere in desiring 
to give the Austrians an incentive to fight for 
freedom, a practical inducement must be offered. 
No greater appeal could be made to half a 
million dissatisfied Germans in both Tyrols 
than ‘a binding statement on the fate of the 
South Tyrol. It must be more than a promise, 
but considering the strategic military impor- 
tance of the Tyrols to the Allied armies in 
Italy, and the Allies’ breach of faith in the 
handling of the problem in the last war, it 
is at least worth consideration now. 


Labor Conference 
Issues Magazine on 
Post-War Problems 


Bound in an attractive coppér-colored cover 
and containing more than 150 pages of articles 
and surveys, the labor movement’s newest mag- 
azie, “International Postwar Problems,” made 
its first appearance this week. The magazine, 
# quarterly, is published by the American Labor 
Conference on International Affairs. 

Leading off the first issue is an article by 
President William Green of the A. F. of L. on 
“American Labor in World Affairs.” This. is 
tollowed by an article by Clinton S. Golden, As- 
sistant to the President, United Steelworkers’ 
of America (C.I.0.). Mr. Golden’s article’ is 
entitled “What Are We Fighting. For?” 

Professor Robert M. Maclver of Columbia 
University contributes a study of “The Funda- 
mental Principles of International Order,” Alvin 
H. Hansen, special advisor to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Réserve System, 
examines the “Post-war Re-emiployment Prob- 
lem,” and Albert Halasi, internationally known 
authority on gold and monetary questions, dis- 
cusses “The Problem of Full Employment.” 

There are also articles by Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, whose 
subject is “International Co-operation in Achiev- 
ing Social Security,” and Alfred Braunthal, 
Research Director of the United Hatters’, who 
writes on “Labor’s International Rights.” 

A department at the end of the magazine 
called “Surveys and Comments” consists of re- 
American Literature on Post- 
war Economic Security,” “Recent Developments 
in the Field of Social Seeurity in the White 

d Keynes Plans.” 

The price of the new maguzine is $1.00 a copy, 
or $3.00 a year. Orders may be sent to the 
office of the American Labor Conference 6n 
International Affairs, 9 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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The Aame Front A Primer on the CCF 


By JAMES LOEB, Jr. 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
How Will Soldiers Vote? 
ICK used to be a member of the New Leader staff. Now he is 
in camp being trained as a flier. From the following letter 
you will learn that he has not lost any of his sharp interest in 
public affairs: 

“IT have not read ail the letters in your controversy about 
whether soldiers think. When I saw the first ones, my snap judg- 
ment was that your correspondents were right. But since then I 
have been thinking the thing over. As of now, I don’t think they 
are exactly right in their view that soldiers do little or no thinking 
about politics and peace aims. 

“My experience is that soldiers don’t like to talk about these 
things because they are anxious to make buddies of their barracks 
mates. Hot political arguments don’t help toward making friend- 
ships. 

“On the other hand, once sound friendships are made—and that 
takes a long time—five to eight months, I’d say—they are willing 
to air their views. And they do have views! 

“Tt’s usually up to one of the boys who really have views, who 
are particularly interested in peace aims, post-war reconstruction, 
Willkie’s chances or whether he’ll get his old job back, to set the 
ball rolling by popping a dynamite-loaded question when everyone’s 
lying in his bunk just after lights-out. Try it sometime, you letter- 
writers, and I think you will find that soldiers think, take sides 
and have opinions. What’s more, if a survey were made I think 
the results would be astounding.” 


— = ” 


A Gallup in Camp 
“7 HAVEN’T taken any Gallup poll, but I think that if samples 

were taken this is how the men in the Army would answer the 
following questions: 

“Do you believe in unconditional surrender? Yes. 100°. 

“Do you believe the U. S. should cooperate in post-war re- 
construction and the maintenance of peace? Yes. 90‘. 

“Do you believe that after the war the U. S. should adopt a 
policy of armed isolation? Yes. 1%. 

“Do’ you believe the United Nations should establish a world 
police force? Yes. 70°. 

“Do you believe that we should completely destroy Germany 
as a geographic unit? Yes. 20%. 

“Do you believe that we should completely destroy Japan as a 
geographic unit? Yes. 80%. 

“Do you believe that we should completely destroy Italy as as 
geographic unit? Yes. 5%. 

“Do you believe that we should help to rebuild Italy politically 
and economically? Yes. 95%. 

“Do you trust Britain? Yes. 45¢ 

“Do you trust Russia? Yes. 35% 

“Do you believe that Britain should give complete freedom to 
India immediately after the war? Yes. 95%. 
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“Do you believe that Brit: 
India now? Yes. 3/7. 

“Do you believe that 
Ireland? Yes. 99°. Should Ireland be given freedom now or 
after the war? Now. 60. 

“Assuming that we have a ‘bur 
Yes. 40°. 

“Are you satisfied with the prosecution of the war? Yes. 90%. 

“Do you believe the Negroes should be given greater equality? 
Yes. 35%. 

“Do you believe that Jews, Catholics a other minority groups 
should be given a greater degree of equality? Yes. 90 

“Do you believe in labor unions? Yes. 85¢ 

“On the whole, do you like the present day unions? Yes, 40%. 

“Do you like ‘big business?’ Yes. 107. 

“Do you like ‘little business?’ Yes. 90°. 

“After the 
unemployment insurance, social security and N.Y.A 

“Do you believe in public housing? Yes. 60°. 

“Do you believe in socialized medicine? Yes. 10°. 

“When the war is over do you think we soldiers should unite 
in a powerful legion to show the brass hats and politicians how 
to run things? Yes. 1%.” 

The soldiers whom Dick interviewed came from New York, 
Washington, Minnesota, Ohio, South Carolina, Connecticut, Okla- 
homa and New Jersey. Professionally they represented bartenders, 
students, railway workers, farmers, businessmen, factory and 
office workers. Come on, you boys in other camps. What do you 
think of Dick’s figures? 





give complete freedom to 


eaucracy’ today, do you like it? 














reforms like 
? Yes. 85%. 


would you like to see more social 








Minds in the Mud 
TALY may not be a part of the home front, but Bob is one of 

our New Leader family. I know that his letters are intended for 
you as well as for me. He is the boy, you will remember, who is 
fighting with the Canadians in the Eight Army. He reports that 
it rains so much in Italy that the boys are getting homesick for 
Britain where it merely rained all the time. Then he goes on: 

“We have little time at the moment to think about anything but 
mere animal comforts. I don’t attribute this to the lack of political 
development of the average Canadian or U. S. soldier. In Spain, 
in the much vaunted and so-called politically mature International 
Brigade I have seen—in the Thaelman Brigade—German ex- 
councillors fighting like cats and dogs over a piece of rag te keep 
out the cold. As for the Lincoln Brigade, where the level of 
political development never got beyond 13th Street, a can of bully 
beef would be sufficient to start an internecine Trotsky-Franco- 
Hitler riot. Proving my point that front-line conditioning depends 
on a simple mentali and a sense of personal comradeship based 
on personal relationship—and not on political commitments. 

“In this outfit we have our cliques and groups, it is true. It’s 











natural for people to seek out their own kind for companions. 
Politics, however, has nothing to do with it. There’s no narrow 
sectionalism dividing the various groups. As a matter of fact, 
we drift from group to group and never feel as if we’re committing 
an act of treachery. 








“You will want to know what it is that right now forms the 
basis of our grouping. If is simply this: we all have turkeys, but 
there are not enough pots 1s we form combines and syndicates 





for the purpose of being next to use the pot. The pots are doing 


24 hour service boiling or broiling the gobblers. It’s a job 
keeping the fire going it’s pouring down buckets of rain. 
We manage this on the basis of we-had-our-share-now-give- 





the-next-gang-a-break.”’ 


Canadian Soldier—Italian Politics 

















ie E political situation here is confusing. I know very littl 

about it. Most of the people seem to be « er Socialist, Con 
munist or pro-House of VO} But ther inles 1 know the 
people intimately, they were all pro-Duce st a lit while back 
officially, anyw: 

“A week or so ago I stopped in a to I 1w a political 
center called Fronte National. I met some Socialists, Christian 
Democrats and Communists. One of the Communis sted me 
most. He was so different from his 13th Str ce st 





he wanted to know whether I was a ‘proletarian.’ hen he took 
me aside and answered my questions. He had spent 13 years in 
jail under the fascists and had been released by Badoglio. I looked 
at him again and could see that he was a really sincere revolu- 
tionary. During his 13 years in jail he had been cut off from the 
party line. With him, Fascism is not) matter of taste.” 


MAKE THIS YOUR CANADA. A Review of CCF History and Policy. 


By David Lewis and 


Frank Scott, with a foreword by M. J. Coldwell, M.P. Published by the Cooperative Common- 


wealth Federation of Canada, 224 pages. 


NYONE who has met and talked with the leaders of the Canadian Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation must be impressed by their competence, efficiency and 


general grasp of economic and social problems. And that is the kind of book that they’ 


have written. “Make This Your Canada” is an attempt, and a highly successful one, 
by David Lewis, national secretary, and Professor Frank Scott, national chairman, to 
review the origins, the history and the program of the CCF in such a way as to win 


the confidence, and presumably the votes, of the 
Canadian people. 

Their analysis of capitalist society in wartime 
Canada is strictly and frankly Marxist. It is fol- 
lowed by a review of CCF history and organiza- 
tional structure in which particular emphasis is 
placed upon the democratic nature of their party, 
as opposed to Communist Party practices. In 
their own preface the authors recognize that 
several problems deserved fuller treatment, in- 
cluding foreign policy. The CCF’s position is one 
of active opposition to “policies which encourage 
the rise of anti-democratic forces everywhere— 
such policies, for example, as those which have 
been pursued towards Vichy France, Franco Spain 
and in North Africa.” 

Of particular interest is the last section of the 
book in which Lewis and Scott outline concretely 
what the CCF will do when the party attains 
power in Canada. There is even a rather stirring 
hypothetical speech to be made by Mr. M. J. 
Coldwell, parliamentary leader, when he is sworn 
in as Canadian Prime Minister. That this section 
is not of mere academic significance was proved 
by the provincial elections in Ontario last August 
when the CCF won 34 seats and polled one-third 
of the total vote cast. It is not at all unlikely 
that after the next general elections the CCF 
will be the official opposition, thus paralleling 
the rise of the British Labor Party after World 
War I. 

While the con¢erete program of the CCF 
as outlined sounds plausible enough, there is 
one unanswered question which I should like 
to put to the authors through the medium 
of this review: What happens to the CCF 
Government and its program if Mr. Coldwell 
becomes Prime Minister during the incum- 
bency in our White House of a “Warren G. 
Harding, Jr.,” such as Bricker, Dewey or 





even worse? Offhand I should say that the 

experience of the social program of former 

President Cardenas of Mexico does not augur 

well and that was carried’ out during the 

presidency of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Nor would I suspect that the large American 
corporations whose economic interests in Canada 
are so heavy would accept the expropriations of 
Prime Minister Coldwell’s CCF Government with- 
out a fight, even with the compensation that the 
CCF program offers. I don’t cite this problem 
just to be nasty. It must be given serious thought 
on both sides of the border. 

One final point must be made for the benefit 
of our own advocates of the immediate launching 
of a nation-wide labor party in the United 
States, since they constantly point to the CCF 
as a model “success story” which should be copied 
here. The history of the CCF, as outlined by 
Lewis and Scott, is a complete refutation of their 
arguments. 

In the first place, the CCF is not a labor party. 
In its origins it leaned heavily on the farming 
community, especially in the far western Cana- 
dian provinees. Only more recently has the CCF 
begun to have heavy labor support. 

Secondly, whatever its name, the CCF is a 
completely Socialist Party, with a Socialist pro- 
gram based on Socialist theory. No one in his 
right mind could suggest that such a party could 
be organized on a mass basis in this country at 
this historical moment. 

The most radical! program which a third or 
labor party in the United States could adopt 
would be a more vigorous and thorough-going 
New Deal program. This is essentially what the 
CCF is not. The CCF offers an alternative system 
of society, for which Messrs. Lewis and Scott 
make a most effective argument. 


More From Farrell 


By PAUL CASTELAR 


UY DAYS OF ANGER. By James T. Farell. 
T is one of the paradoxes of American 


careless of technique. 


Vanguard Press. 
letters that the most a-significant writers 
are superb craftsmen where the significant 
On the one hand we have the deft handlers of words—the 





writers have been unconscious or 


O’Haras and the Cabells: on the other, the Dreisers and Farrells. There is something 
about American naturalism which eludes good writing. I say Americar because it 


is probably a local phenomenon. Joyce, who 
pushed naturalism to its outermost reaches, was 
a breath-tal 





cian. 

It is also to be noted that the American 
t devoid of any real humorous 

And here, too, 


rigors of the serious- 


sense, of the feeling for wit. 
Joyce has been spared thi 
eyed writer. 

This takes us to James T. Farrell’s latest book 
Wy Days of Anger. And it takes us to the one 
thing which can be said of it, the one thing which 





was not said of his previous books. Up to now, 
Farrell’s output has been, in a way, monolithic. 
His great work is Studs Lonigan, a book which 
in the years since its appearance has maintained 
its vigor and shock despite numerous readings. 
Zut it is in no way a deprecation of the Lonigan’ 
eminent position to state that since then Farrell 
has merely rehashed his subject matter with no 
newness of approach and no appreciable growth 
or discernment, 

My Days of Anger marks a point of departure. 
It has the same characters and the same charac- 
teristics as A World I Never Made and the other 
Danny O'Neill books. But I think that for the 
first time, Farrell has some doubts about his 
literary method. ing to O’Neill about his 
apprentice writing, a A er says: 

“You've aim 








ac 





swamped me for ten weeks 








with stories and sketches about whores and 
pimps, stealing in gas stations, drunken women, 
unhappy homes miserly immigrants, super- 
stitious prejudiced Irish Catholics. There has 
never been a glimmer of joy, of hope, in your 

\ There’s no relief. You write one greasy 
slab of life after another.” 

These words come from a man who has lost 
himself by selling out to an easy life. But they 
were not written in irony, I am sure. For the 
first time, there is some relief, some laughter. 
Farrell stops condemning now and then to have 
pity for some of his people. What is more, he 
has begun to relax sufficiently to turn out as 
gentle a piece of writing as the reverie of an old 
woman hours away from her death. 

My Days of Anger is Farrell’s best book since 
Studs. It still suffers from the usual Farrell 
faults, including a sparing use of the shears and 
the blue pencil. But it bears the fruit of an ex- 
periment which was plowed under in the failure 
of Ellen Roeers—an awkward attempt to leave 
a barren objectivity. And in writing of an ado- 
lescence which was more than slightly his own, 
rell has begun to exorcise some of the hags 
who have ridden him for so long. He will always 
his slabs of life, but I think that in the 

among the greasy ones a few will be 
buttered. , 















Plain Talk About Our War at Sea 


By EDWARD HUNTER 


AMERICA’S NAVY IN WORLD WAR II. By 


ILBERT CANT, whose first book, ‘‘The 
for those interested in what the navies 


Gilbert Cant. John Day Co. 482 pages. $3.75. 


War at Sea,” has become a sovrce book 
did from the outbreak of World War II 


until just after Pear] Harbor, has now provided us with a new book, appropriately on 


the American Navy’s role in its first year of warfare. 
of annual books on the American Fleet’s 


become forerunners of a notable series 
role in the war. 


These two books could well 


In such a case, “The War at Sea” could very well be considered the prelude to 

































“America’s Navy World War II,” Cant’s 
present book. 

This v hich brings us up to our Navy’s 
part ir of Guadalcanal, is primarily 
1 story of our war on the Pacific, as it was there 

at our Fleet was preoccupied that first year. 

“America’s Navy in World War II,” however, 
should be particularly valued by Navy families 
ry the ents and sweethearts and others close 

ul s at sea, for it contains a meticulous 
s lary <¢ Ir naval fare that harrowing 
vear. It pend names of those wl 
eceived orations e w hips lost by 
irsel Y Japane nem 

Besid pro ! 4 painsta careful 

yY 8) e censorship permitted, of 
sea battles in v cn we parti pated, the book is 
analytical an tical in a constructive manner. 

t in its appreciation of the handicaps we 
our ¢ l VI dD our neé 

is p Y S 

Cant ‘ ecently four-mont} 

r of in 2 
1e Pac ea His 

¢ ) a € OW ens 
nai 

Fo 5 ‘ é é in the 

p ¢ € i it all I € 
’ y. ependent, nor in the camp of 
hose \ ( ¢ ti of oul 
Army or Na H elieves of that 
head-s tting ¢ probdiem 1s 
neit these extr in the setting up 
of a unified high command above all present in- 
dependent commands. , 
He points out that in no single instance in this 


war did “either of the great Axis powers achieve 





signal success by the use of only one branch of 
its armed forces. ... 4 And it is equally important 
to observe that it was not enough for the United 
Nations to enjoy superiority in a single element, 
even when, as in Burma, that superiority was in 





“he conclusion is inescapable,” he goes to say. 
“All armed services must be disposed and directed 
vy a unified command. ... There is no need for 
the Navy and the Army to lose their identities, 
1 for their air forces to be taken from them and 
combined in a third co-equal branch. .. . It is 

sary that the respective Army and Navy 
officers responsible for air forces should cooperate 
fully, should stop competing for materials and 
manpower and publicity, and should coordinate 
fully the efforts of the trained combatants unde? 
their jurisdiction. If they fail to do these things, 
they must be repl public which is 
paying the piper in taxes and in human lives has 


the right not only 1 








aced., 





to call the tune, but to demand 


at it be played in harmony.” 








Along with the all-important matter of « 

lination between the military services, Cant 
takes up critically and constructively the 

lination that should exist between the flee 
and it He re\ how th 
‘oordination has beer ndicapped the Na 





purblind censorship. 

He justly 
s“nown to the enemy to be kept by our Navy 
sur own public. He correctly 


people’s war such as we are 


finds it unjustifiable for infor 





t it is all the 
more important that the home front should be a 
fully aware as possible of what is going on ir 
faraway waters. This will inspire the workers 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


IJuside and Out 


By MURRAY EVERET?: 


Action on the Fascist Front 
F | sniadetepalal ATTORNEY GENERAL JOHN O. ROGGE 
send some neat Christmas presents to some American Fu 
“Typhoid Marys” in the form of indictments for sed 
has prepared his case carefully and about 40 persons wi 
Several under indictment now may be dropped. Rogg name 
the Nazi paymasters who distributed the “dough” for the hate 
campaigns. A key figure involved is a man described America’s 
intellectual fascist. It is expected that the trials be held in 
Washington and start shortly before the New Year. George 
Washington Robnett is suing Walter Winchell 1 John Roy 
Carlsan for statements made against him it ver. Robnett 
says that Carlson is a Communist because » first papers to jump 
to the defense of Under Cover were The New Republic, PM—and 
The New Leader. 
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Notes—Political and Otherwise 
ESTBROOK PEGLER is seriously ill with pneumonia. 
William T. Evjue, influential Midwest political! figure and editor 
of the Madison Capital Times, writes that he has not gone out for 
Willkie. Evjue says he has supported FDR from 1932, but stated 
during Willkie’s Wisconsin tour that he hoped the tousied-haired 
Hoosierite would be the GOP nominee in 1944. “I think it would 
be tragic if some nonenity like Bricker should, through a fluke of 
polities, emerge as the Republican victor in 1944,” he writes. ... 
Montgomery Ward is suing “Business Week” for libel on a 
story dealing with its labor relations. The mail-order house 
is also suing the CIO Wholesale and Retail Union for allegedly 
libelous statements. Sewell Avery, head of the company, has 
spent several hundred thousands of dollars in newspaper ads 
battling the War Labor Board and the union. “Business Week” 
went to influential men in the Morgan empire, to which Mont- 
gomery Ward is linked, to call off Avery, but Avery wouldn't 
be swayed. The union has formed a national defense committee 
with well-known liberals, headed by Selig Perlman of Wis- 
consin University... . 
There has been 2 virtual 






ispiraey of silence—which is most 
probably inertia mn liberal metropolitan press on the 
refusal of the ‘ & o hear the case of the 18 Trotskyites 
convicted of v inith “gag” law. PM has been noted 
for its staunch detense ot vil rights, as has the New York Post, 
but neither has commented editorially on the action. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union issued a blistering statement on the 
refusal of the Court to act... . Saul Mills, party-line secretary of 
the New York City CIO Council, was trying to grab the post of 
New .York State director of CIO’s political action committee. 
Right-wingers objected. Sidney Hillman will head off the storm 
by taking the post himself and moving national headquarters of 
CIO’s political action committee to New York... . 

Freedom House wil! move to 5 West 54th Street after November 
30 to a house loaned by Robert Lehman. A monthly four-page 
paper will be issued in January to be called “Freedom D gest” and 
edited by Mrs. Herbert Agar. E 


1 Dat+ 


Genera on Was suffering 


some sort of shell-shock himself when he struck a soldier, Quentin 
yoru Ids declared .s on 

Reynolds cd clare d this week in London. The real Patton would 
have cut off his arm rather than strike soldier,” tevnolds 
declared. 


Ah Knows It, Browder 
| aaiandil Gerald L. K. Smith and the Communist Daily Worker 
have a neat publicity arrangement, whereby each lends the 
other a helping hand. Smith boasts that he has instructed his 
members to vote for the State leadership of the American Labor 
Party and the Communists give the story a seven column streamer. 
(How many members has Smith got enrolled in the ALP huh?) 
Smith this week boasts that he has the support of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and the Daily Worker obligingly features 
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the story. Smith loves to “bait” the Communists and 
publicity he gets. The Communists appreciate Smith’s 
it gives them a “handle” against the liberals. .. . 

The Morning Freiheit, Jewish Communist daily, in an edi- 
torial reply to a reader, proposed that the Department of 
Justice shut down The New Leader, “just as it did the 
Militant.” ... 


Bessie 





3eatty, who received the annual radio award of the 


Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industries for pro- 
moting unity among the United Nations, is not only on WOR but 


on the party-line. She was in Russia with Albert Rhys Williams 
and wrote a book in praise of the Soviets. She was a press agent 
for fellow-traveling Arthur Upham Pope’s exhibition of Iranian 
Art. ... MGM will shortly release a film, Russia, directed by 
Gregory Ratoff, that may prove to be as controversial as Mission 
to Moscow. That latter film, incidentally, flopped miserably all 
over the country according t 


trade paper reports. 











The Daily Worker is manufacturing a great hullabaloo over 
the “release” of Oswald Mo and The New Leader’s editorial 





release. 











statement on cts np Mosely is not 
released, he has been transferred from prison to home 
on the advice of leading physicians. He nde lance, his 
mail is censored political correspondence owed. It 
should also be noted that no charges have been launched against 
the fascist leader. He was imprisoned under the general home 
defense powers given to Mori n. The Britis! bor leader, who 
has been making the most energeeic speeches in the Labor Party 
against monopoly and Socialism, decided that the stringent 

latio could be re ind ne civil procedures be re- 

r B ocrac 





A Note on Political Semantics 
so NEW LEADER V I } tics asy]! 1 for refugees 
hether they | I Carol or Jes Hernandez Toaias. But 


whe 








one thing ou I f e bears. 
Carol ca democrat, and 
7; dez is. PM recently carried on 
commer g e immigratior 
nuthorities H dez to travel across this country into 
Mexico. But He ndez Vv constantly referred to as an “anti- 
1 “§ I 4  “R an Minister” and any- 
ing but what he really was, a Spanish ¢ mu who had been 

( Lov st gover e 


Time Limns the Big Three 























oe layé prepared f the anno 
4 ment e meeting of the Big Thre ‘ 7 id 
y ‘ ] nre ( t 4 + T = 
8) 1 t fe s W o é 
FDR, St ( ! é s. The 
H é I s Passes 
S € Xx S <« ’ T viti sls 
) ] P Pig-s s He Secre- 
o I = s ce 
g ( \ s figh 
W Wa B S VW t Ai 
fers de Gern ew is if she w against ‘foul 
abox Bols ae s ak era ike of 1926, 
S I Welcc Ita ism, urges appease- 
i ( . Cries af M ‘You will chose dis- 
hono1 ou Ww have wal ds Russian invasion of 
Poland Becomes P e Minister. ‘Blood, Sweat and Tears’.” 


That’s running the gamut from A to Z and back again. 
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: ated is the story of Tee Davis—a man who 
sought to defend his home. It is also the 
story of a group of southern who 
bought some land and tried to live at peace. 
But what started as high hope has ended in 
tragedy. 
. Tee Davis is in jail today, serving ten years, 
although he hurt no one. He defended his 
home against an illegal search and was con- 
victed of “shooting a rifle with intent to kill.” 
The Negro community is shattered under the 
rapacious onslaught of a white planter who 
turned a respectable town into an uproarious 
honky-tonk. 

That is the story of Tee Davis. 

It came to us not as a social document, but 
in the “prosaic” form of a lawyer’s report. The 
Southern Terant Farmers Union (STFU) was 
handling the case and appealed to the Workers 
Defense League for help. The WDL asked law- 


Negroes 


Story of Tee Davis — A Negre Whe FY 


One Law for the Black and One for the 
White, So the Black Man Went to Jail 


yer Joseph S. Freeland of Paducah, Kentucky, 
to investigate the case and report. 

We read the report and were struck by its 
simple, terse sketching of a race relations pat- 
tern that started nearly 70 years ago and has 
held sway to this day. 

We think this is an important document— 
this case of Tee Davis, and print, therefore, the 
full report: 

* * * 

HE background of the story is this:—The 

case occurred in Crittenden County, Arkan- 
sas, which I understand to be just across the 
Mississippi from Memphis. Crittenden County 





DETROIT—WHERE RACE VIOLENCE FLARED. 


has a large Negro population, and for many 
years in the Reconstruction period and after 
was ‘Controlled by the Republicans, electing 
Negro Republican sheriffs and other county offi- 
cials. In fact, it was the last county in Arkan- 
sas to be “rescued” from Republican rule. 

During this period, a group of Negro families 
acquired a tract of land in the county where 
the town of Edmondson is now located, and es- 
tablished the town there. It was intended to be 
a 100% Negro settlement! the stores and busi- 
nesses were all owned by Negroes, the town offi- 
cials were all Negroes, ail real estate was owned 
by Negroes. No white people lived in the town. 
As I recall from what K. T. Sutton (the Arkan- 
sas attorney for the STFU) said, the town was 
established around the turn of the century. 

Some years thereafter, the white planter ele- 
ment organized a raid on the community, killed 
a large number of Negroes, drove out many 
other families, and deported the town officials 
to Tennessee, with instructions never to return. 
However, in after years many of these people 
drifted back. Mr. Sutton says that this white 
antagonism to the community exists because of 
the belief among the planters that it is bad 
to have any !and-owning Negroes in the county; 
it might make the Negro tenants and laborers 
dissaustied with their lot. 

+ * 3 


ITH the community in this plight, the taxes 

were allowed to become delinquent on much 
of the land, and it was of course sold, and a 
white man named Weaver, who appears to be 
at the head of the reactionary white planter 
forces, bought it in. He built a commissary 
and honky-tonk in the town, plowed up some. of 
the streets and tore down some of the buildings, 
and in general seemed determined to destroy the 
community. 

The STFU became interested in the situation 
several years ago, organized a local there, and 
started a fight to get the town back for the 
Negro people. The union employed Mr. Sutton 
io file a suit to recover the lost property from 
Weaver, which suit has been pending for about 
two years, every possible legal device to delay 
it having been employed by Weaver and _ his 
backers. However, Mr. Sutton tells me that he 
believes that the possibilities for delay have just 
about been exhausted, and he expects eventually 
to win this suit. 

Also, about two years ago, an election for 


Who Are the Italian Anti-Fascists — 
Antonini Gives Names, Dates, History 


By LUIGI ANTONINi 


An Open Letter to Philip Murray, 
President of C.I.O. 

HE Executive of the Italian 

American Labor Council, composed, as you 
know, of A.F.ofL. and C.I.0. unions, has in- 
structed me to protest against certain defama- 
tory remarks made against the Council by 
speakers at the recent Philadelphia convention 
of the C.I1.0. 

One speaker at your convention, Joseph 
Salerno of Boston, told your delegates that the 
leaders of our labor body were nine-tenths 
fascists. Another speaker, George Baldanzi, of 
the Textile Workers’ Union, made similar in- 
sinuations. One of the vice-presidents of our 
Council, Brother Anthony Esposito, an officer 
of a C.1.0. union, objected to these slanders 
from the floor of the convention. 

The leaders of the Italian-American Labor 
Council have always been in the forefront of 
the struggle against fascism. Some of these 
leaders have been anti-fascists since the very 
first day in 1919 when Mussolini formed his 
fascio. They have proved their anti-fascism 
during more than 20 years of struggle, during 
years when they alone, in the Italo-American 
community, dared openly te oppose Mussolini’s 
wars, in Ethiopia, in Spain, in Greece, or in 
France. 

The record of those who slander us is quite 
different. During those days, men like Joseph 
Salerno of Boston, and his associates, either 
stood silent, or else directly or indirectly helped 
Mussolini’s collections among Italian-American 
workers 


Committee 


+ ‘ * 
MHOULD you care to make an investigation 

among the Italian of Boston, 
you would find the following information about 
Mr. Joseph Salerno: 

“During the past twenty years, Joseph 
Salerno of Boston not only gave no real 
contribution to the anti-fascist cause, but 
used to associate with the fascists rather 
than with anti-fascists. If at any time he 
was invited by the anti-fascists to speak at 

SOM « 


to he 


anti-fascists 


mass meetings, his answer Was that 
pro-fascist politicians have 
invited, too. The Boston anti-faseists, un- 
willing to accept Salerno’s impositions, often 
preferred to call off their meetings.” 

And also: 


would 





“The Italian anti-fascists of Reston have a 
ways thonght that the value of Joseph erno 
as anti-fascist amounted to z eciall it 
the time when fa ists wey coll bar: nol 
for their Ethiopian adventure.” 

Should ve ntinue you nvestiga 
Boston, vou we Id also fir 

“Joseph Salerno of B n - . 
against fascism and f noes Ys 
Pearl Harbor. Not before. And 
has preferred to have pict 
getner wit f ‘ 
democrats.” 

The original sources for the above inf 
tion are in our posse nm» and ; ’ 
access to then 

OU would fi 

extend you nvectigat . 
relation to other Amalgamated ¢ “ 
ers’ officers associated th Mr. Jo ] 
particularly Mr. August Bellanca, the “M : 
avelli” of this sordid affair 


In the last twenty years, it was never 
possible for me or my close assceciates to 


set foot on Italian soil. I went to Europe 





in 1935 for the Congress Against War and 
Fascism, held in Brussels, and the most I 
could do was, from the top of a Swiss 
mountain, to catch a glimpse of a distant 
piece of Italian land where my mother was 
buried. 

The case of Mr. August Bellanca and Mr. 
Joseph Catalanotti and their subordinates 
is quite different. The former visited Italy 
during the Matteotti crisis in 1924; and the 
latter visited Italy after the Ethiopian war, 
when Mussolini was at the peak of his 
“glory.” 

No wonder that they refrained, until Pearl 
Harbor, from openly fighting against fascism. 
Were we fascists, as Mr. Salerno had the af- 
frontery to tell the delegates of the C.I.O. con- 
vention, a sinister reflection would be cast also 
on you, Brother Murray, because it was under 
your authorization as President of the C.I.0O. 
that during this war period I have been broad- 
casting to Italy, as spokesman, not only of the 
A. F. of L. workers, but also for the C.I.O. 
workers affiliated with our Italian-American 
Labor Council. Mr. Salerno’s insult against me 
and my associates in the Italian-American 
Labor Council, was also an insult against you 
and the delegates at your Philadelphia conven- 
tion whose good faith he betrayed. 
, * * 
HAT are the real causes of the controversy? 
The Italian-American Labor Council was 
founded on 1941, with a demo- 
cratic program both for Americans of Italian 
origin and Italians in Italy. Its slogans and ac- 
tivities have becn praised by the rresident of 
the U. S., by several government departments, 
and by all the organizations and underground 
fighters of Italian democratie anti-fascism. 

The Communists, even before Veart Har- 
bor, tried to make united fronts with former 
Italian pro-fascists. They did this in order 
to bring greater pressure in favor of Com- 
munist policies in Italy. Some of the promi- 


December 20, 


nent former pro-fascist Italian-Americans 
consented to unite with the Communists, 


and since then they have been praised by 
the Communists as an example of genuine 
patriotism. 


Rut there was o} prominent Italian-Amer- 
( who refused to unite with the Communists. 
He was Generoso Pope, publisher of “Tl Pro 
resso Italo-Americano” and a_ presidential 


is simple: 





. 

ASUHNAUSNN GRULELANOTAUNS Democratic Italy INLINE NUH = 

The split in the Italian labor forces, occasioned by 
intrigue. now 
fighting organization of the anti--fascist 
The Mazzini Society. 
last week, forces led by 
gamated Clothing Workers. walked out of the conven- 


Communist 


tion, despite 
Carlo Sforza and Benedetto Croce. ‘The Bellanca group 
walked out because it could not rule the society, and 
not being able to rule, they prefer. to ruir. 

The issue that has 


kave a chance to lead the Malian community—now that 
the terror grip ef the Fascists has been broken—or 
whether they and the totalitarian group will sneak in. 
The ficht going on here. in microcosm, is a picture of 
what may develop in Ital¥. Luigi Antonini, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Garment Workers, tells 
the story. here. 


elector of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1940. And 
Generoso Pope, who had been praised as a good 
democrai by the Communist press (Unita’ del 
Popolo, Sept. 20, 1941) became, on account of 
his refusal to enter a united front, the target 
for the customary epithets that the Communists 
hurl against those who refuse to go along with 
them. 

Our position was, and still is, that there is 
no distinction to the disadvantage of Generoso 
Pope, between him and other prominent Italian- 
Americans who in the past used to praise Mus- 
solini, most of them out of a mistaken feeling 
for Italy. 

We thought that if we had united (but 
didn’t), as the Communists and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ leaders have done, 
with a Cavalier Spatuzza in Chicago, a Judge 
Alessandroni in Philadelphia, a Judge Forte in 
Boston, it would have been unfair to discard 
Generoso Pope, only because the Communists 
wanted to punish him for his unwillingness to 
join their united fronts. 

I suggested to the Executive Committee of 
the Italian-American Labor Council a nation- 
wide conference of Italian-American organiza- 
tions with the purpose of uniting them around 
our democratic program, thus avoiding a danger 
of a Communist monopoly of “unity move- 
ments.” 

I explained that our invitation would be ex- 
tended to everybody except Communists and 
Fascists, but as for those prominent indivduals 
who had honestly changed their minds, either 
we should invite all of them or none of them... 

Before making such a proposal, I called to 
my, office August Bellanca and Joseph Catalan- 
otti, who were, at the time, two top leaders of 
the Italian-American Labor. Council. I asked 
their opinion. The answer came from Catalan- 
otti. He said that he was ready to go with 
anybody, Pope included, even with the devil if 
necessary, for the good of Italy, but never with 
the Communists, 

The Executive Committee of the Italian- 
American Labor Council, at a meeting held a 
few days later, approved my plan of inviting 
everybody to the nation-wide unity conference, 
except those who still had mental reservations 
in favor of dictatorial forms of government. 

* * * 

HE Communists then that 

“unity” business was in 


realized their 


whole serious 





threatens to wreck another 
movement-- 
At the convention of the society 
\ucust Bellanea. of the Amal- 


Hue 


messages calling for unity from Count 


split thé Italian labor movement 
is whether the democratic forces shall 








town officials was held in Edmondson, and the 
union put up a slate of candidates against 
Weaver’s candidates. The ballots for the 
union candidates were thrown out by the elec- 
tion officers, whom Weaver controlled, and Mr. 
Sutton for the union filed a suit contesting the 
election. Immediately the ballots disappeared, 
but Mr. Sutton says that this is no great mat- 
ter, as he can prove by the voters themselves 
now the votes were cast. This suit also is being 
delayed by the same tactics, but Sutton expects 
eventually to win it. 
* ¥ * 

BELIEVE the foregoing will help you-to un- 

derstand the situation, and how the Negro 
people there are fighting to get back their 
homes and their community. 

Tee Davis was one of the residents of the 
community, but not one of the landowners; he 
was renting land from one of the Negro land- 
owners of Edmondson at the time the shooting 
occurred. Mr. Sutton was not able to give me 
the date of the occurrence, but stated it hap- 
pened in the spring of this year. It seems that 
there had been complaint of thieves in the 
county, and two deputy sheriffs and Weaver, 
who had been specially deputized for the pur- 
pose, came to Edmondson at night to search 
for the thieves. Of course, they had no search 
warrants, but in Arkansas it is not customary 
for officers to observe any of the legal formali- 
ties in dealing with Negroes, 

After searching a number of homes, 
came to that of Davis, which is somewhat 1€e- 
moved from the main settlement. Weaver ar- 
rived ahead of the others, and finding the door 
of the house locked, began to kick it down, 
shouting to the inmates to “open up, you God- 
damned black son of a bitch.”” Davis asked who 
was outside, and Weaver told him it was Mr. 
Weaver, which did not mean anything to Davis, 
beeause he had only recently moved into the 
community. Weaver did not make any state- 
ment about being an officer or being on any leyval 
mission, but continued to kick the door, and had 
succeeded in splitting it from the bottom half- 
way up. Davis then aimed a shotgun at ihe 
lower part of the door, and fired both barrels 
through the door. He missed Weaver, who then 
fired two or more shots 


they 


drew a pistol and 
through the upper part of the door, fortunately 
not hitting anyone. 

B* this time, the other officers had arrivéd, 


and they finished breaking down the dooi 






war with the U.S.A. by 1970, thought 


Britain as our next enemy. 


SNARE 






will produce World War III. 


students thinking? What do you think? 
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danger, and decided to wreck our democratic 
unity move. 

They mobilized their forces and their allies. 
Bellanea and Catalanotti rushed to inform me 
they had changed their mind. They lined up 
with the Communists. However, the decision 
of the Executive Committee to call our nation- 
wide unity conference was not abrogated or 
modified in any way. The decision remained 

A few days later, our liberal and pro-labor 
N. Y. Supreme Court Judge, Ferdinand Pecora, 
whom you know, called a meeting of prominent 
Italian-Americans, republicans, democrats, and 
laborites, with the purpose of rallying Italian- 
Americans around our war effort and of helping 
the people of Italy in their present predicament. 
I went to that meeting solely as representative 
of Local 89, 1.L.G.W.U. I said that I could not 
renounce an inch of the unity program approved 
by the Italian-American Labor Council. This 
program was approved by everybody present at 
the Pecora meeting. A new organization was 
formed under name of American Committee for 
Italian Democracy, with Pecora as Chairman, 
and myself as vice-president. As secretary, Rey. 
Frank Gigliotti, of La Mesa, California, was 
elected. Dr. Gigliotti is a known liberal. Gene- 
roso Pope was named treasurer. 

It was after the formation of this American 
Committee that Count Sforza 
tributor to Pope’s paper. A sincere and courage- 
ous lifelong democrat like Sforza never would 
have contributed articles for J] Pro- 
gresso unless he was sure of the present demo- 
cratic stand of Generoso Pope. 


* * * 


bechme a con 


special 


HE Communists had tried to enter the 

Pecora committee, but as they failed, they 
mobilized all their agents. fellow-travelers and 
allics to wreek the new organization, by raising 
a ery of against the same Generoso 
Pope 
Sivcere corre 
Harbor, and 
hands only a few months ago. 

Rellanea, Catalanotti and 
alliance dictated by New 
rushed to do their issuing 
to the press, with the false charge that I had 


gone to the Pecora 


protest 
they hed editorially praised as a 
rt to democracy, even before. Pearl 
sought to join 


whom 


with whom they 


their friends, an 
ee 
York 


tatement 


petty politics, 


part. by 


meeting on behalf of the 





Italian-American Labor Council without having 
been duly authorized. IT answered that I never 
went to that meeting as representative of the 
Council, but of Loeal 89. and that whether tk 
Council was or was not to join the American 
Committee for Italian Democrac y, wa » matter 
to he decided by the delegates to the Council, 
Instead of coming to the regular mee ting of 
th Itelian-American Labor Council, the Be!- 
lanea-Catalanotti group, together with several 
communist-controlled unions which had never 





belonged to the Council, called a rump mecting 
at the headquarters of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America for the same night, for 
the purpose of creating a dual organization. 
This was just the move which the Daily 


These are the pessimistic opinions of the students of one college 
Let us know. 


and arrested Davis. Subsequently, they or some 
other officers found the thief they had been 
looking for, who was not Davis but another 
Negro, and this other Negro pleaded guilty to 
the theft and went to the penitentiary. Davis 
was tried for shooting with intent to kill, and 
was convicted and given ten years, despite his 
plea that he acted within his rights in defense 
of his home, which Mr. Sutton says is absolutely 
the case under the laws of-Arkansas. Mr. Sut- 
ton represented Davis at the trial, and after 
the conviction made a motion for a new trial, 
which was overruled. 

Davis had 60 days under Arkansas law to per- 
fect an appeal, ani the time expired, according 
to Mr. Sutton, on November 26. Neither Mitchell 
nor I had known that the time was so nearly 
out; and in view of the fact that it would prob- 
ably be impessible to get the facts before you 
and the WDL executive board in time for you 
to act on the case, Mitchell decided to go ahead 
on behalf of the STFU and authorize Sutton 
to take the appeal, although the STFU has very 
little money for this purpose. Mitchell feels 
that it is vitally necessary that Davis’ rights be 
protected, and that it will be quite a setback to 
what the unien is trying to do in Edmondson if 
he has to go to prison. 

[For those interested further in the case of 
Tee Davis and who wish to help, write Workers 
Defense League, 112 East 19th St., N..Y. C.J 
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Burning the Cross—at a Klan meeting. 


win Another War by 19702 What Do You Think? sm: 


POLL of New York City College undergraduates showed that 51 per 
= cent predicted that there will be a World War IIT. 
tudents thought the next war will come by 1970. Soviet Russia will be at 
44.4 per cent; 12.9 per cent picked 
Ninety-one per cent of the students favor our 
membership in a world federation; only 2.7 per cent advocate isolationism. 
Universal: military training was favored by 62.4 per cent. 

The City College students kelieve in international cooperation, to in- 
clude Russia and. all other states, large and small, but they are skeptical. 
They think the chances are against the practical application of the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and the carrying out of the promises of the 
Moscow pact. They think the three great powers will continue to play the 
game of power politics, that imperialism will continue and the conflict of national interests 


One-third of the 
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times before—-under 
Amter, a communist 


Worker had 
the signature of 
leader, 

For a short while the Rellanea-Catalanotti- 
Communist group tried to use the name of the 
Council, but as they 

fraud, through 
could see, they 
changed their name. Now they call themselves 
“Free Itaiy American Labor Council.” 

To give further procf that the Pope issue 
vas a mere pretense and shabby excuse, I would 
like to point out that Giacomo Battistoni, presi- 
dent of the Mazzini Society, has stated publicly 
denial, that August Bellanea had ap- 
to enroll him in favor of Pecora’s 


urged many 
Israel 


Italian-American Labor 
knew they 
which the 


were committing a 


Italian workers 


without 
proached him 
move, 
EVERAL officers of M. Bellanea’s union, like 
Business Agents and ' Bartone, 
had banqueted and with 
o Pope. even before Pearl Harbor with- 
repudiated in any 


Castellueci 
posed for pictures 
Genero 
out being 
way by Mr. Bellanea. 

Mr, Joseph Catalanotti, the president of the 
ill-begotten “Free Italy American Labor Coun 
cil,” only a few weeks before his split with us, 
participated in a_ political symposium on the 
future of Jialy sponsored by Generoso Pope in 


reprimanded or 


his “Tl Progresso Italo-Americane.” 

We have been slanderously attacked and the 
attempt has been Italian- 
Labor Council, in order to further 
Party, at the 


made to wreck our 
American 


the interests of Communist 





expense of democracy, both in America and 
in Tlaly. 

The splitting role plaved in this occasion by 
people like Bellanca, Catalanotti, and Salerno, 
must oi food for thonght to all those who 


have the interests ef democracy and of the labor 
wvement at heart. 

lundreds of thousands of American workers 
of Italian origin, both in A. F. of Li and 
the C.1L.0O., are with us. We shall never deviate 
ideals to 


from the democratic principles and 
hay heen de te:] or many years, 
We will thu ’ vorthy of the confidence of 
} em vwratic forces, 

lear Brother Murray, we hope, 
fairness, that the Congress of In- 
ill mpudiate the in- 


dustri: Organizations 
. ¢ 


) ind sl lerous charge fascism which 


our Democratic labor hody at 
Philadelphia convention over which you 
acquainted 
th r record We have contidence that vou 
our request for a correction 
hope it will be 
t ement will be 
reunited and serve as a powerful factor for 
democracy umphing over all forms of totali- 
arianism throughout the world. We should do 
everything to hasten and not hinder the unifica- 
tion of the democratic forces of Ameriean labor, 
In this spirit we appeal to you. 
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England and America—The Problem of Unity or Imperialist Rivalry 
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Towards a Demecratic Spain 





By RAMON ARAQUISTAIN 

T has taken the Spanish Republicans in exile 

five years—since Franco won the civil war 
—to take the important step toward unity 
which they have just taken. 

On November 20 a pact of unity was signed 
in Mexico City by representatives of the fol- 
lowing political parties: Izquierda Republi- 
cana (Left Republicans); Union Democratica; 
Esquerra Republicana de Cataluna (Left 
Republicans of Catalonia); Accion Catalana; 
and the right-wing of the Socialist Party of 
Spain. The coalition excludes the Anarchists, 
the Basque Nationalists and the Spanish Com- 
munist Party. It is a liberal-labor coalition 
representing the majority of Spanish anti- 
fascists, but leaving out the extremists. 

The internal political quarrels among all 
European anti-facists in exile have been in- 
tensified by the convulsions produced by the 
world war. It is a fact that there is disunity 
and internal struggle everywhere among such 
emigrés, but the case of the Spanish Repub- 
licans requires special study. 

For while the solution of the political and 
economic problems of Spain will be along the 
lines of the problems of other European coun- 
tries, the Spanish problems have acquired 
certain exceptional characteristics, due to the 
civil war and five years of Franco’s dictator- 
ship of “neutral” Spain. 

After Franco’s bloody victory in 1939, many 
representatives of Spanish labor and’ liberalism 
escaped the fascist terror and found refuge 
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in the few countries which offered asylum 
to anti-fascists. The majority found shelter 
in Mexico, for that country has not only a 


very liberal policy regarding refugees, but 
has close spiritual ties with Republican Spain. 
Mexico welcomed with open arms all who were 
able to reach its shores. 
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provoked the historical crisis of the Loyalist 
Government which resulted in ousting Largo 
Caballero, internationally-known Socialist and 
trade union leader. 

Indalecio Prieto was the next victim of 
Communist intrigue. His defeat was not 
due to lack of political foresight. The 
Communists had managed by that time to 


No Unity with C. P. 


IX Spanish front 

érnawiestons in 
which Communist in- 
fluence is predominant 
recently issued a joint 
statement denouncing 
the establishment of 
a Committee of Unity 
of the Spanish Re- 
publicans-in-exile. In 
the name of unity the 
Communists attack 
Prieto and Barrio and 
all other Spanish la- 
bor leaders, liberals, 
and Socialists who 
will not accept their 
leadership. Some of those who signed 
the statement are the Communists and 
stooges and GPU agents who contributed 
te disunity within the Spanish Loyalist 
Government by their ruthless persecution 
of opponents, their unremitting intrigue 





Franco 





for power, their subordination of the 
interests of Spanish democracy to. the 
national interests of Russia. 

After their bitter experience in the 
Spanish civil war, the Spanish Repub- 


licans feel that no unity is possible with 
the agents of the Kremlin who mouth 











Move to Form a Spanish Gov’-in-Exile 


check their encroachments. The victory 
of Franco was due in some degree to the 
disunity, disintegration, and demoraliza- 
tion created by the Communists serving 
the national interests of Russia. 
* 7 . 
Toward Unity of Spanish Democrats 

HE treachery of the Communists in Spain 

produced a gulf between it and che socialist 
and liberal republican groups. They had _ be- 
come morally and political incompatible. This 
gulf was widened by the Russian-German 
pact of: 1939 which encouraged Hitler to in- 
vade Poland and begin the war. Then the 
Communists frankly adopted a_ hostile atti- 
tude toward the western democracies which 
further alienated the Spanish Republicans. 

The chameleon-like changes of party line, 
which became sudden and frequent, the fact 
that the Communist Party was engaged ex- 
clusively in promoting its own interests and 
those of Russia, in whatever country it fune- 
tioned, convinced the Spanish Republicans that 
no agreement with the Communists on an 
honest and loyal basis is possible. The les- 
sons of the past were not in vain. 

The representatives of the various republi- 
can groups who signed the unity pact in 
Mexico City have declared that it is not their 
intention to exclude any bona fide liberal, 
labor, or socialist group, which believes in 
democracy and not totalitarianism. It is to 
be hoped that gradually other political groups, 
such as the Basque group and the Syndicalists, 
will give their support to the Committee of 


Unity. 

Dr. Juan Negrin’s group has not, as yet, 
joined this committee, but it would be wel- 
comed if it would free itself from the Com- 
munist influence through which it gathered 
strength. It seems almost certain that out 


of this committee will emerge the nucleus of 


















The tragic defeat suffered on the battle- the words “unity” and “democracy” onl} 1 provisional Spanish Republican Govern- 
field contributed to the disorganization and to camouflage their real aims. When they ment-in-exile, which will be recognized by, at 
demoralization of almost every Repubilean say unity, they mean Communist con- least, several Latin-American republics, and, 
group. Even during the civil war, in fact trol; when they sey democracy, they it is hoped, by other governments. 
ever since the election of the Popular Front mean totalitarianism. It was important for the liberal, democratic 
Government in 1936, all the various political The background of the unity part of republican forces to arrive at such an ugree- 
groups of which it was composed were in the Spanish democratic parties is traced ment now, when the reactionary forces in 
process of disintegration—except the Commu- here by Dr. Ramon Araquistain, Spanish Spain, collaborating with similar elements in 
nist Party. With its monolithic, semi-military Socialist writer and son of Luis Ara- other countries, are trying to impose a mon- 
form of organization, and backed by Russia, quistain, Spanish Loyalist Ambassador archist restoration upon the Spanish people. 
the Communist Party maintained and increased o England. Spanish democracy cannot accept Don Jvan 
its: strength, and it was the main cause of 2 oe King, with or without Franco as his 
the disunity of the other parties. The Socialist “"™™™ — nee premier, but must insist on sweeping every 
Party was its first victim. destroy the unity of the Socialist Party remnant of fascism from their country 

The treacherous maneuvers of the Com- and to gain key positions in the govern- The United. Nations should welcome. this 
munists—always under the slogan of “unity” ment. Aid from Russia was conditioned first step toward a Spanish Republican Gov 
of anti-fascist foreces—were a blow to the on giving the Communists greater influ- ernment-in-exile, and realize that the re 
integrity of the Socialist Party, which was ence, and the representatives of the dif- establishment of the Spanish Republi¢ is the 
the cornerstone of the Spanish Republic. The ferent political groups that constituted only way to peace and security that is not 
Stalinist conspiracy against Socialist unity the Pepular Front had become either col- in contradiction to the Atlantic Charter and 
reached its climax in May, 1937, when they laborators with the C.P. or powerless to our war aims of democracy and justice. 
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By CHRISTOPHER T. EMMET, Jr. recently been functioning overtime with the in- than they did, and that it was Hull’s presence 

HE pact of Moscow, and the passage of the discretions of the globe-trotting Senators, in Moscow which ensured the passage of the 


Senate resolution approving it, mark a turn- 


ing point in the political history of the war. 
Hence this is a favorable moment for a_ back- 
ward glance at the controversies over Anglo- 


American policy which preceded the conference. 
The fact is that ever since the landing of Amer- 
ican troops in North Africa a year ago, a politi- 
cal battle has raged which hardly les 
bitter than the military The 
philosophy of the war as a for 
has been involved in this debate, 
raises the question of far 
peoples can criticise their own governments in 
wartime without aiding the enemy. 

Did the success at Moscou result from a re- 
versal of Anglo policy, or 
was it the logical development of the line which 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Eden and Hull have pur- 
sued all along in the face of so mutch criticism? 

We need not deal here with the perennial 
destructive criticism of our government and of 
our Allies from the isolationist minority of the 
Senate, or the Hearst. Patterson, MeCormick 
Press. That threat is always with us and has 


was 
struggle, whole 
fight freedom 
also 
democratic 


and it 
how 


previous American 


sw wi Sta te Departm en t wns 
- Th HE State Depart- 


ment and its poli- 
cies have occupied 
more square yards of 
space in American 
journals than = any 
other issue of the war 
—and The New Lead- 
er has carried many 
articles pro and con, 
and we have expressed 
ourselves editorially. 
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Despite the reams of copy. the issue 
still is not settled and won’t be while 
diplomacy plays an active part in the 





This article by Christopher Emmet 
examination of recent with 
discussion centered on the views of the 
liberals. While Mr. Emmet sharply ecri- 
ticizes these writers, we feel that perhaps 
he is too sanguine about the Moscow Paci 
and the Badoglio deal. 


Future events will determine 
or not Roosevelt and Churchill 
wise and farsighted as they are portrayed 
here. We believe it may be necessary to 
use Badoglic, but certainly once the mili- 
tary phase is passed, the people should 
be permitted to air their views freely. And 
it is the function of liberal criticism to 
see that the Italian people are given their 
chance as soon as possible. 


war. 
is an 






events 









whether 


are as 










We do not 





share the half-hysterical 
opinion that Roosevelt wil! sell out to a 
Schacht or von Papen in Germany, 
King Emanuel and Badoglio in Italy. But 
that makes all the more necessary con- 
structive criticism from the left to coun- 
ter-balance the pressure from the right. 






or to 








Serious criticism of our policy in the Mediter- 
ranean has come chiefly from idealistic Amer- 
ieans who are passionate believers in the At- 
lantiec Charter, and who feel that our govern- 
ment has not been living up to its principles. 
Bitterness and disillusion among these critics 
divides the forees of who favor inter- 
national cooperation and strengthens the isola- 
Moreover, it is all the more dangerous 
President serious charge 
liheral and in the field of 
foreign policy where his prestige was formerly 
highest. 

These liberal critics 
contend that attacks from the Left 
as a counter-weight to the isolationist attacks 
from the Right. This is no doubt true when 
criticism is moderate and constructive, after the 
manner of Walter Lippman or Dorothy Thomp- 

who have rightly opposed some of our ac 
tions toward the Fighting French. But Lipp- 
man has never questioned the motives of the 
State Department or shared the profound sus- 
picions which others have expressed and in- 
spired. In fact. in his column of September 30, 
Lippman criticism, 
much of it untrue, 

When lit 


those 


tionists, 
to the 
from 


when come 


his friends, 





of the President's police) 


such serve 


son 


“ideological 


and irresponsibl: 


spoke of the 
unfair 
the policy of 


erals not only ridicule 


our high officials but attack the principles and 
even the motives behind our whole foreign 
policy they are not acting as counter-weights 
but rather as trail blazers for isolationist and 
reactionary critics. As a matter of fact, in 
many instances the criticism of the liberals and 


actually overlap, as in the 
series of columns by Waverly Root in October 
which attacked Anglo-American imperialism as 
an accomplished fact. or in the attacks on 
Anglo-American policics in the Far East by 
Pear] Buck, Miss proclaimed three months 
that she feared the freedom in 


the isolationists 


> 1 
29UCK 


fight for 


ago 
this war was already lost and that we would 
he to pin our hopes for freedom on a Third 

Vorld War. Robert Spivak of the New York 
Post announced that the United States Govern- 
ment “wents a vassal, Fascist Frane And 
vhat of those pessimistic liberals who feared 
that Secretary Hull, and all the State Depart- 
ment advisers he took to Moscow, wanted to see 
Russia bled white? 
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Roosevelt Is Neither a Knave Nora Fool 














Vee who_are rightly indignant when ‘ 
ago Tribune or the New York Daily 
ews echo the line of Nazi propaganda, allow 
i to pass unnoticed when liberals in good stan/- 
ing themsel repeat one of the most popular 
Gcebhbels ibout a imperial- 
sm. And type o i re damaging 
and more readily believed abroad when it comes 
from the President’s friends than w t co 
from his inveterate enemies. /t is also a curious 
anon aly that this use of the democratic hit t 
( ficise vur gore ement in wartime should come 
from thos rh are such ardent admirers of 
Russia’s method of waging war, where no 


breath of criticism of policy is p rnvitted, 
It is therefore gratifying to find that after 
the success at Moscow a few of the critics now 


grant that the President knew Mr. Hull better 


epoch-making Senate resolution. 
canting their general 
Grafton and I. F. 
knowledgment of this. 
that when the President's 
again proved right on such an 
it indicates at least the probability 


Without 
point of view, Sami 
Stone made 
judgment is 
important iss 
that 


re 


iel 


generous ac- 
Is it too much to suggest 
once 


ue 


Roose- 


velt may also prove right in other controversies 
Yet in the November issue of the New Re 
public, Gactano Salvemimi of Harvard return 


to the attack on Anglo-American policy in Italy. 


Salvemimi concedes that it is the duty of t 
Allied leaders to do:whatever will win the w 
in Italy with the least possible sacrifice of t 


thinks 


he 
al 
he 


lives of our soldiers, but he that our 
whole polices Italy has been utterly inexpedi 
ent. In short, he indicts Roosevelt and Churchill 
as fools rather than knaves. He writes “No 
sane man can dispute the statement that we 
must try to win the war with the least possible 
loss in human lives, but has one single life of 
one single American or British boy been saved 


Badoglio deal?” 

Salvemini ignores the fact that the Italian 
fleet, fourth largest in the world, was de- 
livered by Badoglio practically intact, while 
the French fleet with more reason to come 
over to our side was scuttled. He ignores 
the delivery of the great island of Sardinia 
without our firing a shot. He accuses Ba- 
doglic of having come over to the Allies, 
unwillingly, only after long procrastination 
and when there was no other choice. But 
Churchill revealed in his speech of Septem- 
ber 27 that Badoglio began negotiations to 
join the Allies almost immediately after the 
ousting of Mussolini. 
> long delay 


by the 





Th was caused first by the nece 
sitv to deceive Hitler while waiting for the 
Allies to finish campaign in Sicily before 





(Continued on Page Seven) 
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. This is @ last-ditch wer for England 


Britain’s Shrunken Economy 
Makes Her Dependent on U. S. 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
II 


HERE has much talk 

tween the Americans and the 
undoubtedly causes of friction exist. There are, 
however, overwhelming leading the 
British, not only now, measurable 
fuiure, te side with the United States. The 
chief of these is the fact that the American 
Navy is now strongest in the world. Eng- 
Jand cannot hope to win a war against a superior 
navy. If England were allied with Russia against 
United States, England would starve, 
if Russia were victorious everywhere else. 
is obvious to every man, woman and child in 
England, because consciousness of the sea is in 
out 

At the seme time. if certain 
in America have their way, the Eng 
will starve however friendly they 


of friction be- 
British, and 


been 


reasons 
but in any 


the 


the 





even 
This 


ea 

imperialistie 
rlish 
may be to 





the United States. England is about the size 
of Illinois, and has about five times the popu- 
lation of that state. The population has been 
ke “pt alive hitherto by three things: (1) a large 
export trade, (2) a merchant marine very much 
greater than that of any other country. (3) huge 
overseas investments. The whole of the over 
seas investments have been used up in the 
present war: for example ind no longer 
has a penny invested in The merehant 
marine has been hard hit by the diminution 


of international ecommeree owing to eeonomie 














nationalism, and is to be faced-—<o some sav 

by the competition of large Ameri mer 
chant service kept in being by subsidies. Ex 
port trace likely to be faeed by prohibitive 
tariffs, and kept out of South America (its last 
refuge) by the United States’ policy of com- 
mereial treaties with Latin American eountrie 


the refore, he « lrive n to de 


resources oft 


imvnertalists, } 


The English will 


pendence uvwpon the their Empire. 


Americar owever, are determined 
tc ri 
It has 
influential 
controlled by the 
American oi! 


lend-lease ob lig ations 


nem of these resourees if possible 





already been publicly 
American business 
British 


companies in 


proclaimed by 
men that all oil 
should be ceded to 
part payment of 


Such policies, if 


they 


were to 
that the 





prevail, might persuade the 
price of American friendship is dea 


by starvation. They would resent being penalize 
because they alone resisted the Germans whil« 
Ameriea was still neutral. Lend-leas they 





rstocd to 


would sav 
defeating 


was unde 
the 


bye 


a plan for 


common enemy, not a plan to 


enable late-comers to inflict economic slavery 
upon those who had been in the war from 
the start 

If peace is to be seeure., a bargain will have 


to be struck between the three rival imperialisms 
of America, England and Russia. A beginning 
has made at Moscow, safe to 
assume that many post-wal were left 
unsolved in that agreement. The bargain 
be approached in the spirit of 
three parties 
right. No 
advances an ethical 
The Americans can say: “We a 
for value received.” The English can say: 
ask only to be not forcibly 
is ours.” The Russians can say: “We ask free- 
dom for the workers everywhere, and an end 
to capitalist But these 
principles must be dropped during neg 


heen but it is 
problems 
should 
business deal, 


and no one of the should claim 2 


moral 
reached if 


superior agreement can be 


each principle. 


k 





anly payment 


“We 


deprived of wha 


exploitation.’ moral! 


otiations, 








which must be based upon the hard facts of 
the power of each negotiator in each region. 
If they are based upon anything else, they will 
become an incentive to war. Clearly, there must 
be a compromise; no one of the three Powers 
will secure all that it desives, and each will 
secure something. On this realis basis, a 
table agreement is | ible. 

In regard to all Asiatic que ms, If mus 
be realized that the e heave ay € 
powerful movement in favor of “Asia fe ¢ 
A sinties.” This Ww 1] ot cense 4 i? t t t re t 
of Japan. Russi V1 robat pport s 
movement, and will thereb cquire gre 
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advantage over England and America in all 
negotiations concerned with Asiatic questidns. 
It is possible, however, that the pan-Asiatic 


movement may become hostile to Russia as a 
white Power, I do not think this will happen, 
but it is a possibility to be borne in mind. 

* « * 


AM OPTIMISTIC 


of agreement on 


g the prospects 
the realistic basis of a 
There are those who talk glibly 
between America and Russia, but I 
in its likelihood. It might, 
continue for thirty years with- 
ipflicting any vital daimages upon 

»bviousne this makes ‘its 
Moreover, the conflicts 
two Powers are much 


concerning 


business deal. 
of a war 
do not myself believe 
if it 
out either side 
the other; the 
improbable. 
hetween the 


occurred, 






ss of 
occurrence 
of interest 


less than those of each with the British Empire, 
end such as, with even a little good sense, can 
he amicably adjusted. I think therefore that, 


usual: in 
there. is 
for a 


wisdom than 
affairs, 
another great war 


even if there is no more 
the conduet of international 
not likely to be 


generation. 





If this is true, there will be time to study 
the causes of war, and the means that must; be 
tuken to prevent it. Even if the setilement: at 


the peace is inadequate: will be possible: to 





supplement it. Let us therefore cor vhat 
can and should be done to prevent wreat wars 
after the weariness caused by the present. war 
has worn off. In this consideration, some vepe- 
tition of what has already bee: aid is -un- 
avoidable. 

There is reason to believe that the. United 
States, the British Commonwealih. Russia‘and 
China will remain in alliance when peace ‘is 





coneluded, and will invite the other United 
Nations to join the Allisnee. Out of this. if all 
goes well “we elective international govern- 
nen! may in) p. It s} vhen fully 
developed, have en executive. a lecislative, and 
a jid \ Tho ] take cop- 
nizance of all treaties to which members of the 
Alliance ave parties: none should be valid until 
ratific b the jegislative, whieh should also 
have power to modify or abrogate a_ treaty 
imiged contrary to the principles of the Alli- 
anee, The Alliannee should consist of Powers 
all pledge ] to eome joi tiy to the defense of 
any one of its members if attacked; any meme 
her guilty of aggression, er of failure to: join 
ir, vesistanee tc aggressior skorld be expelled 
from the Allianee. The judiciary should pro- 
nounce promptly whether, in any given ease, 
there had heen aggression. or failure to abide 
hy the constitution. The executive should be 
concerned with the waging of war. and should 
have officials in € very countrys whoce duty it 
should be to report anv infringements of the 
constitution, and any facts needed for a deci- 
sion of the judiciary 
- time the international, authority should 
aequire other functions. It should protect 


minorities from persecution 
constitution 
democratic 
international 
induce- 
outlook . in 
control of 
such 


racial and religious 
It should forbid any change in the 
of any of its members 
It should 


university, and ende 


except by 


establish an 


process. 


savor, by financial 


ments, to foster an international 


ation. It should have direct 


pl ices of exceptional 


edue 


strategic importance, 














as the Suez and Panama canals, Gibraltar and 
Singapore It hould have rights of interven- 
tion in all colonial regions not ripe for self- 
government, especially tropic: 1 Africa. The pri- 
vate imperialisms that have prevailed in such 
regions should be replaced by an international 
imperialism, giving equal rights to all mem- 
hers of the Alliance. There should be a tariff, 
evied by the Alliance, on all goods imported 
from nations outside the Alliance, but within 
the Alliance everything possible should be done 
to lower tariff barriers, or, in the case of a 
country like Russia, to promote trade by barter. 
Any country should be allowed to join -the 
Alliance whenever the tive Was convinced 
hat the applicant wo loyal to the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. After due lapse 
f ? even Gern ind Japan should be 
mitte if ther ere thought to, have become 
capable of core ernati peration. 
If : this is to come about. and if it is to 
successfully, there will have to be in su 
ns chang of sentime is At present, mm 
}] tions. both ge sn ne ntmment 
of nationalism is an obstacle ¢ ternational 
a iminutic f ‘ f r on co 
flict ¢ ons <p e creation 
yf r t sm f ich I 
spoke moines | t cnange 
) S«¢ x ‘ act na- 
‘ ; f thats 
\ a at its 
itlo t : as nave 








for , ° 

f g i 

ul t i L 

t < ape from 
f fre . hing to hieved 

by suecessful war is as valuable as peace. Until 

this hecomes part of the commor nsciousness 





of civilized men and nstitution..to 
preserve peace will be permanently successful. 
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This Week on the 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 





[Mr. Shipley talks about the new plays over WEVD at 11:50 
every opening night. ] 





FRIENDLY PHOBIAS 
“THE INNOCENT VOYAGE.” 
By Paul Osborn from the novel 
by Richard Hughes. Presented 
by The Theatre Guild. At the 
Belasco Theatre. ® 
In the sense that everything 
which is enacted by living persons 
in a theatre is a play, “The Inno- 
cent Voyage” makes the grade 
In the sense that a novel and a 
drama should have one centrai 
conflict, presented and resolved 
Within the work, Paul Osborn has 
not found any such unified oppo- 
sition to put upon the stage. The 
result is a chronicle of events on 
a voyage, interesting , only as 
racy, when the black flag nad 


“Gertrude Lawrence Agrees to Act for New York City 


Gertrude Lawrence is shown in| Golden to provide some strong fea- 
}ture as an opening attraction and 
Golden and the city | ¢ 


John Golden’s office signing a con- 
tract with Mr. 
of New York, represented by New- 
bold Morris, president of the City 
Council, to appear once more in 
her great stage success of 1937-38, 
“Susan and God,” as the opening 
bill of the new City Center, for the 
week beginning Monday, Dec. 13th. 

This: theatre at 133 W. 55th St., 
Manhattan, formerly called Mecca 
Temple, is now being operated by 
the City of New York as a home 
for musical and theatrical attrac- 
tions available to the widest public 
because the prices will be very 








Stage — 


Outside of the work of the two 
oldest girls, Lois Wheeler as the 
half-bred Margaret, and Abbey 
Bonime, who carries creditably 
through the task of the Thorton 
girl that kills the sailor—the chil- 
dren substitute noise and running 
about for acting. The crowding 
of children on our stages makes 
the demand for good actors ex- 
ceed the supply. Oscar Homolka 
is best with the part of the 
pirate sentimental in spite of him- 
self; but Herbert Berghof is mis- 
cast; and the author’s directing is 
as confused and pointless as his 
idaptation. “The Innocent Voy- 


age” tinds no safe harbor on 


coes n 


Broadway. 





“Outrageous Fortune” at the 





Elsie Ferguson Returns 


Back to Broadway comes the glamorous Elsie Ferguson to appear in 
48th Street 
authored by Rose Franken. 


Theatre. was 


The play 





Richard Rodgers, composer of 
‘Oklahoma” and for twenty-five 
years the musical half of the dis- 


tinguished Rodgers and _ Hart 
team of musical comedy fame, 


became independent producer with 
his presentation of “A Connecti- 
cut Yankee.” With a revised book 
written by Herbert Fields, and 
many new songs composed by 
Rodgers and the late Lorenz 
Hart, this new musical adaptation 


rolden responded by persuading of the famous Mark Twain novel 

Gertrude Lawrence to appear again continues at the Martin Beck 

for a week in the hit in which he Pheatre. 

presented her originally five years Back in 1927, this same com- 
bination of Fields, Rodgers and 





ago, and by taking responsibility 
for the whole production. 

“Susan and God,” by Rachel 
Crothers, played in New York for 
ten months when first presented, 
at a $3.30 top, and this will be the 
first time Miss Lawrence has ever production served to launch its 
been seen on the stage in any at- leading man, one Wi illia im Gaxton, 
traction at less than a $3.30 top. ———— _ ——$__—_— 
Conrad Nagel will be her leading "WHAT A WOMAN" 
man. Seats for the one week's low- AT THE MUSIC HALL 


Hart wrote another version of 
“A Connecticut Yankee’ which 
was produced by Lyle D. Andrews 
and Lew Fields and which ran for 
a year at the Vanderbilt Theatre. 
Among other things, this earlier 
































Richard Rogers and 
"A Connecticut Yankee’ 


into theatrical prominence. It is 
also interesting to note that the 
role of Queen Morgan La Fay, 
then played by Nana Bryant, re- 
quired no singing and was a com- 
paratively minor part. In the 
present version, the role is played 
by Vivienne Segal, now in her 
third successive Rodgers and Hart 
musical (the other two were “I 
Married an Angel” and “Pal 
Joey”), who is featured and sings 
many of the musical’s new num- 
bers. The acting side of her part 
has also been considerably en- 
larged. 

Co-featured with Miss Segal is 
Dick Foran, making his Broadway 
stage debut, following a career of 
11 years in motion pictures dur- 
ing which he has made 116 films. 
Other principals importantly in- 
volved are Julie Warren, Robert 
Chisholm, Vera-Ellen, Chester 
Stratton, John Cherry, Jere Mc- 
Mahon, Katherine Anderson, Ro- 
bert Warren Bernauer, Stuart 
Casey and Mimi Berry. 


ct aE ea wa 
Society 
Artur Rodzinski, Musical Director 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall 
Saturday, Dec. 4, at 8:45 p. m.; 


Sunday, Dee. 5, at 3 p. m. (Broad- 
east over CBS). Conductor, Artur 
Rodzinski. Three Jewish Poems, 


Ernest Bloch (conducted by Leon- 
ard Bernstein); “Resurrection” 
Symphony No. 2 in C_ minor, 
Mahler (Soloists: Astrid Varnay, 
soprano; Enid Szantho, contralto, 
and the Westminster Choir). 
Thursday, Dec. 9, at 8:45 p. m.; 
Friday, Dec. 10, at 2:30 p. m. 
Conductor, Artur Rodzinski. So- 
loist, Artur Rubinstein, pianist. 
Program commemorating the 25th 
anniversary of the restoration of 


the Republic of Poland. Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Step,” Noskowski 
(1st time by the Society); Sym- 
phony No. 5 in D, Alexandre 


Tansman (1st time in New York; 
conducted by the composer); 
Symphonie Concertante for Piano 
and Orchestra, Szymanowski (1st 
time by the Society); Piano Con- 
certo No. 2 in F minor, Chopin. 


THE DIAMOND MET 


When one mentions the Metro- 
politan, according to their na- 
tures persons’ minds 


or museum art. But if someone 
remarks “I’ll meet you at the 
Met,” your thoughts turn at once 
to the landmark on Broadway. at 
Fortieth Street. Which is well 
Met indeed! 

There was a time when the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with 
its famed Diamond Horseshoe of 
glamorous boxes, betokened ihe 
sparkle of New York’s Four 
Hundred, the flutter and thrill of 
the social elite. As a place fo 
the inner select to be seen, it 
opened its door on Octeber 22, 
1883. Since that time, however, 
what O Henry called the Four 
Million have come into their ow: 
and it; in every aspect of, iis 
being the Metropolitan has be- 
come a haven for the music-lov- 


ing citizens of New York. Beyond 
the city, its influence (by radio, 


and both as a diffusion center and 
a goal) has spread throughout 
the land, and today, as Governor 


Dewey says, “it has become the 
leading opera organization as 
well as the refuge and almost 
sole trustee of opera in the 
world.” With this responsibility 
and this widened public, the 
“diamond horseshoe” Metropol- 


itan celebrates its Diamond Jubi- 
lee, 

The great popular appeal of 
the Met has been legally acknow!- 
edged, in the passage this year 
of the bill exempting its property 
from taxation, as with every 
other educational institution and 
home of civic culture. It well 
deserves this, not only because 
of the ever increasing hold the 
opera has taken upon the people 
(especially with the new, lowe) 
prices), but also for the oppor- 
tunities it is extending to Ameri- 
can talent. The new season 
(which opens Nov. 22 with “Boris 
Godunoff’) brings eight new 
singers, six of them American 
trained. Martial Singher and 
Frederich Lechner, baritones, are 
from abroad. Of the six Ameri- 
eans, Thelma Altman, mezzo- 
soprano, studied at the Eastman 
Schopl in Rochester; John Baker, 
baritone of Passaic, won the Me- 
tropolitan Auditions of the Air; 
Christina Carroll, soprano, comes 
from opera at San Francisco; 
Donald Dame, tenor, is from 
Titusville, Pa.; Christine Johnson, 
contralto, another Auditions of 
the Air winner, was born in ol’ 














CLAUDETTE 


COLBERT 


FRED 


MacMURRAY 


“No Time 
for Love” 


Picture 


\ Paramount 


IN PERSON 
RMA N | 
HERM 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
RED AND CURLEY | 
JAN MURRAY 
MARION HUTTON 


PARAMOUNT 


Times Square | 


BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS | 


run to 
thoughts of life insurance, opera, 


Dame May Whitty, 
piayers in Universat’s 


In “Flesh and Fantasy” 





Edward G. Robinson and Anna Lee are important 
“Flesh and Fantasy,” in which Robinson is co- 











starred with Betty Field, Robert Cummings, Charles Boyer and 
Barbara Stanwyck. The feature is currently showing at Loew’s 
Criterion Theatre. 

Kentuck’; and Patrice Munsell, Now, in addition to the musie 
18 year old coloratura soprano, there is often a show even the 
is another Auditions of the Ai) men can enjoy. For the new stage 
winner, from Spokane, Wash. directors, such as Lothar Waller- 

In addition to this Pleiade of — stein and Herbert Graf, conceive 
new talent, it is interesting to their Byes: in terms of the 


€ 


tion having beer 


note that “Falstaff” 
ish 


will be pres- 
, a new transla- 


theat Influenced by trends also 
man ifest in the Broadway reviv- 





anted in Eng 


1 prepared by Sir als of 


ti light opera “Rosalinda” . 
Thomas Beecham, who will con- which the Met. wie) as “Fleder- 
duct, with Lawrence Tibbett in maus”, “The Merry Widow; ete.) 
the title role. Bruno Walter will these directors make the "stage 
conduct Jan Peerce in a revival of business more lively and natural. 


‘ 


allo in Maschera.” Eight other For opera is at its best not merely 


revivals are scheduled, among illustrated music, but a true 
which we_ especially welcome fusion of all the theatrical arts. 
‘Tales of Hoffman” and “Pelleas And at its best—which is these 


and Melisande.” 


Among the con- years means at the Metropolitan 


ductors, Kurt Adler is an addi- —it has come into its rightful 
tion. George Szell will conduct place, with a power and a beauty 
the Wagner Ring cycle, with a all the people have learned to feel 
new reading promised. Cesare and to enjoy. - * 


Sodero w 
works; 


come from conducting ‘ 

land Orchestra to repeat his work JM PHILHARMONIC 
with “Parsifal” during Holy ‘ S M’PH ON Y 
pond pS ye = pace agate | Under the Direction of 
more than usual—for 1943-44 at ARTUR RODZINSKI 


the Metropolitan 


calls for 


} 
! 
« 


I 


“ 


il] conduct mainly Italian 
and Erich Leinsdorf will 
the Cleve- 








AT CARNEGID 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
BLOCH: Three Jewish Poems 

Conducted by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


HALL 
One other aspect of the opera 
comment. It is not 
stiff-shirted 





nany years ago the 

nen groaned before and snored MAHLER: Symphony in C minor 
luring the opera, whither they | Seleists: ASTRID VARNAY, Soprano 
aut ie : Bae: Rha tg NID SZANTHO, Contralto 

1ad been dragged by thelr wives and The WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


it Box Office (Steinway) 


is a sacrifice to the social deities. Vickets 











HELD OVER 2nd WEEK 


ERROL FLYNN 


in WARNER BROS. New Hit 


"NORTHERN PURSUIT" 


* IN PERSON * 


d His 
G L E N G R & ’ a LOMA ORCHESTRA 


Willy Howard © The Berry Bros. 
STRAND 





BROADWAY and 47th STREET 

















low—no higher than $1.65 for the| priced revival go on sale at the mes : ree : 
best seats. City Center on Monday, Decem- Pi What a Woman,” Columbia 
_ ee LaGuardia requested Jobn | | ber 6th, ictures’ new comedy romance, 
rs “ starring Rosalind Russell and 
syian Aherne and introducing a 
become a tattered, dirty gray, a MICKEY ROONEY AND JUDY _ new leading man, Willard Parker, 
—— pirate captall _. West GARLAND IN "GIRL CRAZY" a ee on a, screen of Radio 
ndian crew stops an Bngiish ves- V usi¢c all. 
sel. Part of the cargo pes CF ans ates ical ‘On stage, the Music Hall is 
xirate ship is a family of five 1 famous Broadway musica =e iid ° ” > . 
Scaneters (The change from show “Girl Crazy” that _sky® hoht gon 3 i sono ——_ Pg oa 
leisurely novel to compressed play tocketed Ginger Rogers, Ethel 720, Teonidoff with settings by 
makes short shift of plausibility.) Met mai and George Gershwin to rye 5 te coin ting : 
The kids fall in love with the pi- fame, is now MGM’s brand new _**)"st) ©! Jia oe Ls 
ger F : motion picture musical-comedv 
rate life, the pirate captain, an 1 ¥ pice mt Li=€ a 
his soft-hearted mate, They are which the Capitol Theatre is cur- MICHAEL TODD presents 
ane a gay time; they lend Tenmy Presenting. | sie O “SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 
—e to the capture of an- M cke}y Roo ey and Judy Gar- 
other vessel, Swedish this time. land have the leading roles, with ETHEL MERMAN 
By i to stretch of plausibility, the . Tommy , Dorsey - Orchestra 7 
the Swedish captain, bound, is  P/#ying all of the revived Gersh- ) 
left alone with the two oldest Win songs. On the same program, SOMETHING 
girls; and while he rolls towards the “sti ars In person show head- 
aril : _ rj ners le Hit Parade’s Bea 
them and towards a knife lying ! elu arade s . Th BOYS 
on the deck, we watch uddei Wa Lin i Raymond Seott’s Or- or @ 
panic seize one of the girls until " nl a : eh hn Sock by MANDERT 6 
she plunges the knife again and omediat ackle 8 THY FIELDS 
iis iat the body of the help plays a return engagement. Al DOROTHY FIELDS 
less cantain For her act ot Dexter. who composed and re- COLE PORTER SONGS 
ant ‘ce. oS 3 i af ce iad sition? VT. ay 
course, the pirate and the kind- pee “ht i stol Packi Mama,” 
} s rs are { special 5 . 
hearted mate will hang. ne ! roopers are a spec y West 52nd St. 
This hysterical murder, which ttractior ALV I} Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
might start venuine conflict— ~ 
in the novel, the girl deliberately 


sends the death for he 
act; in the play, her fear blends 
in a not fully understanding ac- 
quiescence as the lant- 
ly take the blame—this murdet 
comes close to the end of the play. 
The playwright has tried to tie 
things together with a prologue 
after the event in which the law- 
ver prepares to question the chil- 
dren, and ar 
those involved in 
Which, in the presel 
not often. 

In the 


men to 


pirates gal 


epiloguc after the 
them come alive. 


t instance, 1s 


end-days of pi- 
sailing scenes, in which the chil- 
dren are questi ned But the an- 
ticipation builds to no tension 
for there ts no conti ne | 
oul 

vovage is innocent of value if 
of blood. 


"THIS IS THE ARMY" 
AT R.K.O. THEATRES 

Now at the RKO Manhatta 
Bronx and Westchesie Theatre 
can be seen the ¢ 
showings of “This Is the Army,” 
Technicolo) cree version of the 
Irving Berlin stag 
with its all-soldier cast a 
all product profit oing 
the Arm) f ency Re 
Coming to t oO 
after fourteen \ | on Bre 
way, “This Is the Army” 
tains t 
version W eX i 
serlin’s World W I “Vip, 
Yip, Yaphank,” and includ 
Hollywoor tars a loan Le 
George Murphy, Ronald Reag 
Alan Hale and George T 
the large cast. 


"NO TIME FOR LOVE" 
OPENS AT ee 
“No Time fo I 
ring ( letie Colbert nad * ed 
MacM . the w f at 
tract ‘ P 1 
week. | ture 
sta! x ( 
Chase, J H 
Hay 
Woody H 
chest ] 
line CVse ‘ 
fourth weel vill Marie Hi 
ton. An ail nev W ‘ 
presented wit! 
including Rec 
Murray. Am 
in the Herma: 
Woodchoppers, 
Chubby Jacksor 


minds or 0 feeling ] 


¢ ; 
st } 


great 





orchestra sre The 
France Wayne 
and Cliff Leemar 





Tue THEATRE Guite 
presents 


Pact ReBESON 


in the Margaret W ebster Production 


OTHELLO 


Jose Ferrer + Uta Hacen 
Marcaret Wesster + James Monks 


Production designed and lighted by 
Robert Edmond Jones 


~ 2) 44th St.W.of B’y 
Shubert Thea. sats. Wed-&Sat. 


CHERYL CRAWFORD prevenrs 


MARY MARTIN 


wih PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY HART 
Music by KURT W 
Pt fan by 
GDEN 


PERELMAN & WASH 


Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 


Lyrics by 
N 





++. % 
dere 





4 







BROADWAY 51ST + LATE FEATURE 11:90 P. Me 


oss gue. 


e200 0CHOO SS GO? 











. .. Should make its mark at the box 
office.’—Howard Barnes, Herald-Tribune 


BERGNER 


"—-Ward Morehouse, Sun 


with VICTOR JORY 


6-5969 
2:40 


“BERGNER TRIUMPH” 


ROBERT REUD and 
PAUL CZINNER Present 


ELISABETH 


“An actress of fascination and genuine power. 


“THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” 
BOOTH THEATR 45th ST., West of B’way. CI. 


Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 








® “Gay, laughable and irreverent .. . it’s i) 
a pleasure.” ANDERSON, Jour.-Amer. 
MAX GORDON 
. 22 
Fhe Doughgirls 
on AES 
Staged by GEORGE 8S. KAUFMAN 


45th Street, East of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
Evenings, 8:40.—Mats.: Wed. and Sat. 


presents 


by JOSEPH FIBLDS 


LYCEUM Thea. 
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WAR BONDS © 
SALE at Ly 
imme OlatE Oftiveey 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN'S 





acvamera «© A ST TIME AT OUR 
can” POPULAR PRICES! 
; NORTH 
RODHAM a 
ia STAR 
—_ N h 


NEW VICTORIA. RKO PALACE 












f Broadway 46th Brocdwoay & 47th 
aye lien ° 
2 (except Sats., Suns., Continuous per- 
(westcwssten | oe s.) 75¢, $1.10—Eves., formonces. Popus 
\ 10-$2.20 how 
aT VERNON | 2.20. Extro shows lar priced run 
{ Holitoys 


Men of the Doorsopen 9a.m 


NEWROCH, Starring Armed Forces 
WHITE PLAINS GEORGE MURPHY+ JOAN LESLIE 














YONKERS LT RONALD REAGAN 











GLOBAL WAR NEWS| 


EMBASSY ; : 


Special--Captured German Films Show- 
ing Mussolini's Flight to “Pal Hitler” 


The Battle for Europe - 1943-Great Year 


All theatres of war in action. 

Plus SELECTED SHORTS 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 

42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 


46th St. & B’way — 72 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 


2nd St. & B’way 








CAPITOL 


Doors open 10 A. M. 
B’WAY at 5lst ST. 





M-G-M's Rip 


Tunes by GEORGE 


America’s 
No. 1 Composer 


RAYMOND 


SCOTT 


and his 
ORCHESTRA 





Mickey ROONEY - Judy GARLAND 


“GIRL CRAZY” 


Roaring Musical 
TOMMY DORSEY and his Orchestra 
IN PERSON at Broadway's Swing Center 
Special! 


BEA WAIN 


The Singing Start 
of NEC's LADD LYNN 
“Hit Parade” 
ETXRA Added! He Composed and Recorded AL DEXTER 


“PISTOL PACKING MAMA" 


with Grand 


nd IRA GERSHWIN 


JACKIE 


MILES 


Favorite laugh- 
maker of smari 
night clubs 


A Lesson in Levity 


and His Troopers 














1—Margeret SULLAVAN 
2—Ann SOTHERN 
3—Joon _BLONDELL 
4—Fay BAINTER 
5—Marsha HUNT 
6—Diana LEWIS 
7—Frances GIFFORD 
s—eila RAINES 
9—Heather ANGEL 
10—Dorothy MORRIS 


10 


Reasons 
Why All 


New York 
Is 
Shouting 


Cry 


HAVOC ASTOR is" 


Directed by 
Produced by 


Richard Thorpe : 
: Continuous Performances 
Edwin 


Knopt 





Popular Prices 























20th CENTURY-FOX 


RICHARD TREGASKIS’ 


UADALCANAL 
DIARY 


with 


Preston Lloyd 
FOSTER ° NOLAN ° BENDIX 


Plus a Town-Topping Stage Show! 
Those Zanies of Stage, Screen and Radio 


RITZ BROTHERS \ > 
The GOLDEN GATE QUARTET “‘°- 


BILL BAILEY - JIM WONw TROUPE 
THE ALICE DUDLEY DANCERS 
BEN YOST SINGERS 
THE GAE FOSTER ROXYETTES 
PAUL ASH & THE ROXY ORCH. 7th AVENUE & 50th ST. 


Give once to the NATIONAL WAR FUND for all! DOORS OPEN 10:30 A.M. 


presents 


William 














50th Street and 6th Avenue 


A bright-spirited, quick-paced com- 

edy romance filled with lilt, love 

and laughter happy. highly 
amusing entertainment. 


Rosalind Brian 


RUSSELL ° AHERNE 
“Whata Woman" 


with WILLARD PARKER 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 


er 


\ Columbia Pieture 


ON THE GREAT STAGE: “ACES 


HIGH”... produced by Leonidoft e 

feat sivaiae Ear ace ean, Soran Theatrical Department, 7 East 
de Ballet, Glee Club and the Musi 4 “J J i 
ge bg A. Bgl oe 15th Street, New York City. 


the direction of Erno Rapee 











CL. 6-4600 | 


First Mezz. Seats Reserved. 
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SDF News 





November the S.D.F. 
a record-breaking quantity 


thirty-two 


NEW YORK CITY.—During } 
branches in New York City purchased 
of dues stamps and increased the good standing of theih member- 
oe se’ 
branches... . 
is also breaking records. Some tickets 
begur.. quickly. Flatbush-Centrai Branch: Meeting Monday, 
Dec. 6th, 9 p. m., at 844 Utica Ave., 
American and British Labor Parties—then 
discussion on “The Ahead,” 
Great China Restaurant, Churci 
Tickets $1.00. Speakers: Louis P. 
Daniel Bell, August ns and 
New York made a 
Council for the 
Hyman Erlich, 
Branch and of the A. C. W. of A., died 
Eisenstadt, devoted member of the Upper West Side 
last Wednesday. ... Reunion of Old-Timers: Dinner meeting 
Town Hail Club, Saturday, Dec. 4th, 6:50 p. m. Speaker: 
Oursler. S.D.F. Branch in the Amalgamated Houses, 
announces a series of lectures by Elias Tartak. to beg Monday, 
Dec. 6th, 8:30 p. m. in the Assembly Hall. The topics “World 
Happenings and Current Literature.” The first lecture is 
“Russia—a World Power Today.” City Executive Committee 
meets Wednesday, Dec. 8th. Buffet supper and celebratior 
together with delegates to the City Central Committee and the 
City Office Staff on Wednesday, Dec. 22nd. August Claessens 
speeks on “The Jew and the World Sunday, Dee. 5th. 
9p. m., at The Group, 150 West 85th St. ... German Branch sym- 
posium on “Combating Communists,” Saturday, Dee. 18th, 8:30 
p- m., at the Rand School, 7 East 15th St. Speakers: Gerhart 
Seger, Rudolf Katz and August Claessens. ... Women’s Committee 
Workshop for the manufacture of clothing for the United Nations’ 
war sufferers is open daily from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. from Monday 
through Thursday and on Wednesday evening. ... Women’s After- 
noon Forum: Prof. George N. Shuster will speak on “What to Do 
About Germany,” 6th. 1:50 p. m.. at 7 East 15th St. 
Algernon Lee answers questions on current topics over 
Station WEVD every Saturday even at 9:45 o’clock. 

NATIONAL.—The three-day convention of the Jewish Socialist 
Verband met in Philadelphia, Pa.. over the week-end. Delegates 
from several states discussed resolutions and problems confronting 
the Jewish labor movement in our country. 
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can still be had but must 
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We buy and sel! 


complete libraries and important single items relat- 
ing to Economics, Labor, Socialism and Politics. 


We specialize 


in the Literature of Economics and History. 


Write to LEON KRAMER, 19 W. 8th St., New York, N. Y. 











Lecture by FREDA UTLEY 


Foreign Correspondent—Former Resident, China, Japan—Author, 


"Will Russia Fight Japan?" 


an answer by the author of The Dream We Lost 


“China at War” 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8—8: 15 P. M. 


Ad miss 


| RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ‘ 


ion—A5fc 


- St.. N. ¥.3. N.Y. 
~4-3094-5-6 











Rand School Programs 


TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES by WILLIAM BOHN, 
Editor of The New Leader, on ‘“‘The Novel in Two Wars” 
Dec. 7—Ernest Hemingway Dec.—John Steinbeck 
Dec. 21—-Thomas Wolfe 


Single Admissions—50c 


“What to Do About Germany” 
“The Russian Puzzle 
the Post-War World’ 


Dec. 6—GEORGE N. SHUSTER: 
Dec. 13—DR. SOLOMON M. SCHWARTZ: 
Dec. 20—N. M. MINKOFF: “Labor and 
ESTHER FRIEDMAN, Chairman 


RAND SCHOOL, 


Single 


15th St., N.Y. 3 — AL. 4-3094-5-6 





MONDAY AFTERNOON FORUMS—Building the Peace 
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Admission—35c | 











Panel Eiscausion “THE ROAD AHE AD” 


under the 
SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 
Flatbush-Central Branch, Brooklyn 
SPEAKERS 


P. Goldberg 
S.D.F M: 


auspices of the 


Daniel Bell 


Hon. Louis 
Editor, The New 


City Chairman, Leader 


August Claessens 


Meyer Levenstein 
Executive Secretary, 5S. D. F. 


Organizer, Bronx County, 38. D.f 
CHAIRMAN: 
Theodore Schapiro 


Executive Director, Rand School 


SATURDAY EVE, DEC. 11, 1943, at 8 P.M. 
GREAT CHINA RESTAURANT 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


at the 


1909 Church Avenue near Utica Ave., 


Subscription $1.00 














International BAZAAR & Festival 


116 University Place 
Saturday Evening, Dec. 4 


Proceeds for Relief of Wives and Children 
of the 18 Minneapolis Defendants 


CIVIL RIGHTS DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
JAMES T. FARRELL, 


25«¢ Subscription 


Chairman 








Bell, Frankle, Begin 
Redio Program on Labor 
Daniel Bell, managing editor 
of The New Leader, and Max 
Frankle, labor attorney, start 
a new weekly program on 
WEVD commenting on the la- 
bor news of the week. The pro- 
gram entitled Labor and the 
*eard every Thursday 


Law ik * 
eveni 19:15 over WEVD, 








13. ar dial. 





Italian Anti-Fascist Refugees 
Aided by National War Fund 


Because of the ring 
flux of refugees into Switzerland 
since the downfall of Mussolini, 
the National War Fund ap- 
proved a special appropriation of 
$73,800 for refugee work 
by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee in Geneva and other Swiss 
cities, according Abraham 
Bluestein, executive director of 
the Labor League for Human 
Rights ana member of the Budget 
Committee of the National Wai 
Fund. 

Even before the 
lini, declared Mr. 
average number of 
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two and three 
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to 
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the 
to 
between 
hundred daily. But 
days Sept. 17 
alone, it is reliabiy 
ported that 21,860 civilians 
960 escaped prisoners ot 
crossed the Italian 
Switzerland. 
“From the point of 
organized labor,” commented 
Bluestein, “this is more 
merely a humanitarian gesture. 
As early July, the American 
Federation of Labor, through its 
relief arm, the Labor League 
for Human Rights, for aid 
to Italian anti-fascists wherever 
possible. The National War Fund, 
too, has gone on favor- 
first 
action on their behalf 
National War Fund. and 
additional aid will be 
yming as the 


fall of 
Bluestein, 
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Was 


between 
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than 
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remains. 


Bombers Financed by 
Cloakmakers' Bond Purchases 
Seven Flying Fortresses and 
three heavy bombers will soon be 
to the nation’s 
armada as a 
Savings Bonds 
members of the 
Skirt and Reefer 
ILGWU,. during 
Loan drive 
More than 
were subscribed, it was 
Friday, Nov. 19, 
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JOIN 


LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organieatian 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 
For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 
activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimum cost 
Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 
Cemetery and Funeral Provision 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs fer youth 


JOIN 
The Workmen's Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 
or 
The Workmen's Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 





THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further information. 

















Rand School Press Announces— 


Germany: To Be 
Or Not To Be? 


By GERHART H. SEGER 
and SIEGFRIED K. MARCK 


The authors, Anti-Nazists from the start (one 
a member of the last free Reichstag, later an 
inmate of a concentration camp; the other a 
Professor of Philosophy, ousted and driven 
into exile) write as loyal Americans, as Social 
Democrats, and as spokesmen for the enslaved 
“other Germany.” Their work is frank, factual. 
and timely 

191 i 


Clothbound 
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ONE DOLLAR 


PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH OF HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 
Fire Insurance Society Owned 
and ———— my crc 
| BRANCHES ALL OVER | 
| WORKMEN’S MUTUAL | 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 

worth of insurance is required. 

This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws 


For further information 
apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet L 62 
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U: S. Foreign Policy 


(Continued from Page Five) 

by the hesitaney 
assume the new 
without some 


landing in Italy and, second, 
of some important Italians to 
burden of fighting the Germans 
concession to Italy for the future, beyond the 
cold fact of unconditional surrender. However, 
it is an open secret that the rigid uneonditional 
surrender formula which delayed the Allied 
negotiations with Badoglio, was devised at 
Casablanca in order to still the storm of criti- 
cism against our use of Admiral Darlan to win 
military control of North Africa. For it was 
then charged that the State Department would 
make a deal with Goering if they could deal 
with Darlan. 

The critics refused to believe 
with Darlan was made in order 
defeat of Goering and the whole Nazi gang. 
Since Germany and Japan are the ultimate 
enemics, the unconditional surrender formula 
can logically be applied to them tala 
Stalin’s Free German Committee seemed to 
doubt this). But it was certainly a handicap 
for dealing with Italy or other “Axis 
satellites. 


that the deal 
to hasten the 


quick 


What Do Italian People Want? 
CCORDING to 
ican officers in North 

that Darlan might have succeeded in 

the French fleet delivered to the Allies instead 
of being scuttled, if Darlan’s influence with the 

French officers had not been undermined by the 

President’s repudiation of him before his use- 

fulness was at an end. But the President’s 

statement, like the unconditional surrender 
formula in Italy, was by the storm of 
criticism. 


Amer- 
believe 
getting 


Crawford, 
Africa still 


Kenneth 


evoked 


The Anglo-American policy has been to avoid 
dictating Italy’s future government or the fate 
of the monarchy in order to leave this to the 
Italian people once Italy is free. Our policy 
keeps outside interference to a minimum, avoids 
anarchy behind our lines which would hamper 
our military campaign, encourages organized 
Italian resistance to Hitler, and recognizes that 
it is impossible for us to know the ful! will of 
the Italian people now, while most of them are 
still under the Germans. 

Some critics here presume to know the will 
of the Italian people Yet American 
respondents send contradictory reports on what 
the Italians are thinking. There was, for in- 
stance, the story by Homer Bigart of the New 
York Herald-Tribune to the effect that the King 
was given a rousing welcome when he arrived 
in Naples. Herbert Matthews of the New York 
Times drew just the opposite picture. The As- 
sociated Press confirmed Bigart’s report. Ex- 
actly how much monarchist sentiment exists 
among the people it is difficult to estimate. 
for the Italy, both in 
the king and 
But the evi- 

facing our 
but conf and 
policy of permitting the 
justified. 


vow, cor- 


good of 
affairs, 
abdicate. 
situation 


I believe that 
foreign and in 
his Umberto 
dence that 
government is not 
delicate, and 
King’s fate 

On 
manded 
General 


domestic 
should 
the 
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hat ow 
post poned has been 
November 10th General 
that Marshal Ba 
Roatta, 


son 
proves 


used 


to be 
Eisenhower de 
should di 


»elio smiss 


accused of war crimes 
roslavia, urged him to broaden the 
political cabinet. The purpose of 
both of these moves was to help the Italian war 
effort. but the demand for broadening Ba- 
doglio’s cabinet may well the amontann 
of the King, since this seems ithout 
lis abdicatio 
The view that ult 
rightly be postponed was eloquently expressed 
great Italian liberal Max Ascoli 
November 3, in the New York Herald-Tribune: 
“Italy today is a disjointed nation, a 
people without institutions. There is the 
Italy of the Nazis; there is the Italy of the 
Anglo-Americans; there is the Italy of the 
King and Badoglio, and the Italy of the 
anti-Fascists. What the President said 
some time ago about France is true when 
applied ‘o Italy. In fact there is NO Italy. 
Fascism binds the people to their govern- 
ment tightly that in the end both the 
people and their institutions of government 
are ruined. The aftermath of Fascism is 
anarchy. 


who is 
and 


base of his 


nasten 
impossible v 
Imate solutions In 


Italy may 


| \ 
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“A disjointed nation is a horrible thing. 
It is like a nightmare lived through i 
actual reality by millions. It means a whole 
social and political structure gone to pieces, 
split into myriads of aimless convulsive 
groups. Italy today has no national center 
of integration and power, either inside the 
country or outside of it. All the ties that 
mold a people into a nation have snapped. 

“But wherever there is a fragment of 
Italy that fights, there is the hope of Italy. 
The largest lump of fighting Italy is around 
Badeglio. se that lump is the hope of Italy. 

“For the anti-Fascist exiles, certainly also 
for the anti-Fascists in Italy, this is a bitter 
pill. For more than twenty years these men, 
challenging what seemed to be the over- 
whelming opinion of Italians and non- 
Italians, asserted that Fascism was wrong 
and bound to carry the nation to ruin. The 
writer is proud to be one of them. They 
have been proved right beyond all possible 
expectation—in fact, too right for their 
heart’s content. 

“But to predict an event with striking 
accuracy is a different thing from bringing 
it about. The fact is that the fall of Fas- 
cism was not caused by anti-Fascism, and 
particularly not by anti-Fascists abroad. It 
the doing of men from Canada and 
Australia and Wales and Ohio. Men who 
fought up and down the Libyan Desert and 
finally all the way through frem E] Alamein 
to Palermo and Naples. Fascism could not 
stand and had to melt away. 

“What is left of fighting Italy is 
the Duke of Addis Ababa. He is 
leader whom free Italians hoped 


was 
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not 
to 


by 
the 
see 
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Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
into disguised Communist activities; nor does 
the Commission suspect of being Communists 
those whose honest activities or sincere beliefs 
happen to have been endorsed by or adopted 
by the Communist Party. 

“The purpose of such a statement, or some 
similar statement, perhaps differently worded, 
would be to drive a wedge between the Com- 
munists and the many innocent federal em- 
ployees who are being led to believe by alarmist 
rumors and agitation of Communist origin that 
the innocent are going to suffer with the guilty. 
Such a wedge would make it difficult if not 
impossible for the Communists to utilize the 
innocent as a shield for themselves.” 

I have no way of knowing, of 
much effect that memorandum 
current situation. But it seems evident that 
thinking in the Commission’s policy-making 
circles followed the course I indicated. 

The result, however, was not altogether a 
happy one. With typical naivete, the Com- 
mission has now barred its investigators from 
inquiring into a government employee's affili- 
ations with a number of genuine liberal organi- 
zations well with some notorious Com- 
munist “fronts.” 

The organizations named in the new directive 
are: Socialist Party, League of Women Shop- 
pers, American Civil Liberties Union, Wash- 
ington Bookshop, Harry Bridges Defense Com- 
mittee, Lawyers Guild, and the several Spanish 
Civil War organizations. 

From an authoritative source I learned why 
the Commission included those two notorious 
Communist “fronts’—the Washington 
shop and the Harry Bridges Defense Committee 
—on that list, not to speak of the somewhat 
less indicative Lawyers Guild and Spanish Civil 
War organizations. This authority told me: 

“The Washington Bookshop has been on that 
list for more than a year. The order goes not 
only for the Washington Bookshop, but also 
for similar bookshops in other cities of the 
country. 

“Our experience has been that many perfectly 
innocent people belong to the Washington 
Bookshop and similar bookshops elsewhere. We 
are aware that these bookshops are Communist- 
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weapons; it will facilitate war and 
tax collections; it will enable the workers in the 
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with the exploits of relatives and friends in the 
firing line—and perhaps important of all- 
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ruins of Fascism, but in 
his hands seems to be some of the power 
which can again make of Italy a_ nation. 
To refuse to recognize as Italy the largest 
part of Italy that is in condition fight 
is to indulge into a lust for righteousness 
for which the Italian people will pay.” 
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dogmatism and fanaticism in the face of a 
complicated situation -where many facts are 
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the query posed by the New Leader, 
“Is this a revolutionary war?” answe} 
seems to be that Fascism itself is a revolt 
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THE SOCIALIST COURIER 
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The date is Friday, December 10, 
The address: Park Central Hotel, 
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the test of objective conduct 
individual over the course of several years of 
community activity has a record of belonging 
to one after another of Communist-front or- 
ganizations, such a person is and should be 
regarded as legitimate subject for investigation 
as to his loyalty to the United States govern- 
ment. 

Under the 
Commission’s 


ists 


only way of 


precedent now created by the 
new directive in eliminating the 
Washington Bookshop and the Harry Bridges 
Defense Committee, however, it is certain that 
the Communists will press for elimination from 
investigation of their other “fronts.” And quite 
logically. 

Under such a set-up, it is obvious that the 
Commission’s investigators will be completely 
hamstrung in their work, since their only guide 
—the test of objective conduct—will have been 
taken from them. And the Commission’s new 
directive, in going too far in what it naively 
supposes to be the liberal direction, has now 
taken the first step towards such an end. 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


A Bit of Unpublished History 








I RECENTLY learned from an unimpeachable source a bit of unpublished history about 
the negotiations which preceded the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. And, although this particular incident is not 
likely to be described in any State Department White Paper release at the present time, 
I think it is worth relating, if only as a guide to the future conduct of such discussions. 
Litvinov battled fiercely against signing the specific pledge, barring the harboring 

of the Communist International on Soviet territory, which was ultimately included in 
the settlement. A deadlock seemed to have been reached on this issue. Finally William 


S. Bullitt, a prominent figure in the negotiations, 
called at the house where Litvinov was staying 
in Washington with the President’s authorization 
If Lit- 
vinov could not, on behalf of his Government. 
sign a mutual pledge of non-interferepee in the 
internal affairs of the other country which the 





to deliver a polite but firm ultimatum. 


American Government regarded as an 


Union for some sixteen years. 


the American form of government. 

Litvinov, confronted with Bullitt’s mes- 
sage, played out his game with considerable 
histrionic skill. He beat his head and im- 
plored Bullitt not to be “hard on him.”. He 
protested that he could not sign the required 
pledge. But when Bullitt reached the stage 
of asking what ship would be most suitable 
for Litvinov’s homeward trip and put on his 
hat to leave, the Soviet Foreign Commissar 
changed his tune and consented to sign on 
the dotted line. 

It is true that by signing he passed a diplo- 
matic check that went unhonored for almost a 
decade. It was only last spring that the promise 
not to admit on the territory of either state any 
group or organization seeking the subversion of 
the government of the other country was imple- 
mented, formally at least, by the dissolution of 
the Communist Internation 

But one hopes that the incident has not van- 
ished from the recollection of the men who may 
be called on to negotiate other difficult and tick- 
lish problems with representatives of the Soviet 
Union in the future. Unyielding firmness on 
matters of principle will get far better results 
and will lead to smoother relations than fumbling 
attempts at maneuvering and appeasement. 


A Contraband Soviet Anecdote 
_ NECDOTES,” or satirical stories used to be 
quoted at about a dime a dozen in Moscow. 
No social gathering was complete without the 
telling of a few; and the natural Russian gift 
for sardonic wit constantly generated new anec- 
dotes to replace those that were growing stale. 
Exigencies of war and censorship have made 
these unecdotes as scarce as genuine Russian 
caviar. But one such story has filtered through. 
And, like most of these substitutes for the non- 
existent Soviet free press, it gets over a serious 
point in the form of a funny story. 

Stalin, so runs the anecdote, arranges suc 
cessive meetings with two of his chief lieutenants. 
Molotov and Kaganovitch. Molotoy 
first, he asks solicitously: 


Receiving 


“How are you getting on with Kaganovitch?” 


Molotov assures him that he is veittme on 
excellently 

“Well, why does Kaganovitech go 
ing everyone that you stutter?” 

“Its a fact; I do stutter.” 

“Yes, but Kaganoviteh talks about ji nou 


around tell 


unpleasant way, makes fun of you.” 
By the time Molotov is dismissed he is che: 


ishing serious doubts as to the friendship and 
intentions of Kaguanrovitel 

Then Stalin starts to work on Kaganovitel 
Asking him how he vets on with Molotov and 


nswer, S.alin goes o 


receiving a favorable a 
“Why does Molotov tell evervone 


Jew?” 
“Well, I am a Jew.” 
“Yes, but Molotov talks about it i 


pleasant way and makes anti-Semitic jokes.” 


Finally Kaganovit¢ 
that Molotov is fa: 


As an illustration of the Soviet dictator’s “Di 
vide and rule” methods this anecdote is not bad 


indis- 
pensable condition of normally friendly relations 
he. could pack up his belongings and go home. 
The United States had somehow staggered along 
without exchanging absassadors with the Soviet 
It could continue 
to exist under the same conditions if the Soviet 
Government was unwilling to give such an ele- 
mentary gesture of goodwill as suspension of the 
activities of a closely affiliated body, the Com- 
munist International, which was avowedly out 
for the destruction, by intrigue and violence, of 


1 IS sent away, conv ed 
from friendly. And Stalin rubs 
his hands, remarking: “Now I can work in peace.” 





Will Americans Become Linguists? 

HERE has probably never been a period. in 

American history when so many Americans 
have been studying foreign languages. A con- 
spicuous feature of the displays in the windows 
of bookstores in the scholarly environs of Har- 
vard University is the number of grammars and 
dictionaries of foreign tongues. One sees evi- 
dences of study not only of the more familiar 
European ianguages, French, German, Spanish, 
Russian, Italian, but also handbooks on Chinese 
and Japanese, with now and then a dictionary of 
one of the less know: European languages, such 
as Rumanian, or an exotic looking Arabic gram- 
mar. 

Americans, by and large, have not been among 
the world’s best linguists, and for a rather ob- 
vious reason. Extremely few Americans have en- 
joyed the opportunity of living in foreign coun- 
tries as children and learning the languages 
in the easy natural way, by daily use. There is 
always something stiff and artificial about class- 
room instruction in the rules of grammar. Some 
of the estimates of the ‘linguistic capacities of 
soldiers and sailors in training seem to be pretty 
optimistic, especially as regards Japanese. It 
was the general pre-war experience with diplo- 
matic, military and naval attachés and mission- 
aries that two or three years of intensive con- 
centration on Japanese, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, was a pre-requisite for an adequate 
mastery of that very difficult and complicated 


language, with its thousands of _ heiroplyphs. ~ 


Whether Americans will blossom out speaking 
all the tongues of the world after this war will 
probably depend on how many will be stationed 
in foreign lands for long periods of time. 


Some Economic Paradoxes 

RECENTLY heard a midwestern professor of 

economics get up and, with a disarmingly sim- 
ple and naive manner, utter a series of devastat- 
ing paradoxes that might have stemmed from 
Thorstein Veblen and that added up to a pretty 
severe indictment oi the existing economic order. 
War, with its channeling of so much energy into 
purposes of destruction, was still making people 
at home, by and large, more prosperous, with 
the fuller employment and higher wages. “It 
would be tough on a good many folks.” said our 
midwestern Socrates, “if the war should sud- 
denly end.” We were most prosperous in the 
twenties because, although we didn’t have lend- 
lease, we were inducing foreigners to take great 
quantities of our products and getting from them 
gold and more or less worthless paper. There is 
enough truth in this topsy-turvy picture ot in- 
spire some very searching thought. 


ssl tttetatnea cia itit ‘MOW' “UOUUUAANULOUTAAST YOUN HOU AHHY= 
Calls for Free Africa 


Mussolini has disappeared, but fascism 
under Bagdolio and the House of Savoy 
remains, and despite the surrender of Italy 
to the United Nations, the people of the 
world could not be deceived as to the 
imperialistic designs of the present Italian 
political setup. 





Every Negro and lover of liberty through- 
out the world should demand that: 
1. The territories which formerly com- 
posed the Italian-African Empire, be 
not returned to Italy. 


tw 


. That these territories be not trans- 


UUOUTEOEUAAUTYUPOOOULHUOESUELTUUED RAGS TUAAAA SEAT RRA 


ferred to any other imperialistic 
= power. 
= 3. That the principle of self-determina- 
tion be applied to these territories. 
. That complete independence be re- 


stored to Ethiopia. 


TAAUAEAUEAI NEMA 


t 
l 


These should. be the minimum demands 
of the peoples of color and the civilized 
Christian peoples of the world, stated A. 
Philip Randolph, National Director of the 
March On Washington Movement. 


YO AAGMAUUTHAA NUH 


call {AMAOUUNAQQUNEEOUOUULUUULONQUEOUULSUROULUAOOOUUUUOCUU0EE UG AUHAUAULEOEOUUUSOO EAU UUs 
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Civil Liberties and the Unions 


HE long-awaited report of the American 

Civil Liberties Union on Democracy in 
Trade Unions symbolizes publie recognition 
of the change which has taken place in the 
status of organized labor. So long us the 
main function of the unions was guerrilla 
warfare against employers, their rules were 
nobody’s business but their own. Their organi- 
zational set-ups often tended to develop into 
a sort of military ruthlessness that had noth- 
ing to do with democracy. The only test was 
the winning of battles with the enemy. The 
members were the only public that mattered. 

In issuing directives to trade unions, the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices recognizes the fact ‘hat we have 
entered upon a new era. The agreements 
between unions and employers have such an 
important bearing on public policy that they 
have become the business of the entire coun- 
try. Under these circumstances it is of the 
utmost importance that citizens generally, 
organs of public opinion and government offi- 
cials should be well informed about trade 
union policies. In this connection, the analysis 
presented in the C. L. U. report will serve an 
important purpose. 

The survey opens with the statement that 
“more than 3,000,000 jobs in the United 
States—over a third of those subject to un- 
ionization—are covered by collective bargain- 
ing agreements.” “For about 6,000,000 of 
these jobs,” the authors explain, “union mem- 
bership is a condition of employment.” Since 
the unions have power to control men’s bread, 
it is important that conditions of member- 
ship be determined upon a just and democratic 
basis. This leads directly up to the burning 
problem of discrimination against Negroes. 

“Fifteen unions,” we are told, “exclude Ne- 
groes by explicit constitutional provision or 
by ritual. These include some of the most 
powerful unions in the country, such as the 
Machinists, the Railroad Telegraphers, the 
Railway Mail Association and the Switchmen, 
the Commercial Telegraphers—all A. F. of L. 
affiliates; and the four independent railroad 
brotherhoods. Five A. F. of L. affiliates, mostly 
in the building trades, have no rules barring 
Negroes from membership, but locals exclude 
them by tacit consent. These are the Plumbers 
and Steamfitters, the Electrical Workers, the 
Asbestos Workers, the Flint Glass Workers 
and the Granite Workers. Seven A. F. of L. 


and’ two independent unions confine Negroes 
to Jim Crow auxiliaries where they pay dues 
but are denied a voice in union affairs and 
opportunities for advancement in the trade. 
These include the Boilermakers and Shipbuild- 
ers, the Maintenance of Way Employes, the 
Railway Carmen, the Railway Clerks, the 
Blacksmiths, the Sheetmetal Workers, the 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers, the 
American Federation of Railroad Workers 
and the Rural Letter Carriers’ Association.” 

Five states have laws which provide in 
principle that unions may not exclude ap- 
plicants from membership on the ground of 
race or religion. The C. L.U. approves of these 
measures and advocates the adoption of sim- 
ilar ones in the other states. In the meantime, 
it is a healthy thing to have this dark picture 
spread before the public. If the report does 
injustice to any of the organizations men- 
tioned, The New Leader will be glad to publish 
corrections from their officials. 

The subject of racketeering in the unions 
is only obliquely dealt with. Domination of a 
trade union organization by a gang of hold-up 
men is obviously te the disadvantage of the 
members—or so the writers of this report 
assume. In accordance with this line of think- 
ing, it is their opinion that the cure for 
racketeering is democratic procedure. 

It is this matter of democratic controls 
within the union that forms the chief center 
of interest in this report. Here the investiga- 
tors may, perhaps, be accused of pulling their 
punches. There is no such array of facts as 
those given in connection with the diserimina- 
tion against Negroes. Possibly the authors 
recoiled from the idea of putting propaganda 
material into the hands of Labor’s enemies. 
That they are well informed about the nu- 
merous forms of coercion within the unions 
is evident on many pages. 

There is here careful discussion of the elec- 


‘tion and authority of officers, the freedom of 


discussion within the locals, the degrees to 
which the conventions represent the will of 
the membership, the ways in which minorities 
are guaranteed (or denied) the right of ex- 
pression, the possibilities of coercion through 
job control and many other aspects of union 
democracy. The ways in which it is pos- 
sible for dictatorial officials to retain power 
through control of the administrative machin- 
ery are clearly outlined. There is emphasis 


on the fact that such means of control are 
used in such ways in only a minority of 
organizations. The authors show, moreover, 
that both of the great federations have gen- 
eral policies opposed to such procedures. -But 
they clearly imply—what is the truth—that 
a number of large organizations are arbi- 
trarily controlled from the top down and 
that this fact is one of the most unpleasant 
problems faced by trade unionists at the pres- 
ent time. +e 

The trade union forges never asked the 
Civil Liberties Union to offer a solution for 
this problem. It is Labor’s own headache and 
must be-taken care of by labor officials and 
the trade union membership. The Union: is 
made up of public spirited citizens interested 
in the organizational problems of the work- 
ers because they impinge vitally upon the 
public welfare. They are speaking for the 
part of the public that is most interested in 
the well-being of Labor. In these days, when 
both management and Labor are so largely 
dependent upon government, public opinion is 
more than ever important. So it will be well 
for labor men to scan carefully what these 
men have to say. 


What is suggested is a Bill of Rights, not 
for the unions, but for the members within 
the unions. The worker should have rights: 
1—To membership in the suitable organiza- 
tion without any discrimination except on the 
basis of “incompetence in his trade or calling, 
bad moral character or a record of anti-union 
activity.” 2—To democratic participation in 
the conduct of the union to which he belongs, 
3—To protection within his union against ar- 
bitrary proceedings of a disciplinary charac- 
ter. 4—To fair and equal treatment with re- 
spect to job placement. 

The authors of this report are opposed to 
legal interference with trade union procedures. 
They do suggest a public agency “for hear- 
ing . .. on suspensions or expulsions from 
the unions.” But it is implicit in their entire 
approach that their hope is centered chiefly 
in activity set in motion from within. No one 
ean hand liberty to anyone else. The mem- 
bers of racketeer-cursed organizations will 
never have democracy unless they win it for 
themselves. All that a report like this can 
do is to set things going in the brain cells of 
trade unionists. 





REPUBLICAN PRELUDE 
Genares HUGH BUTLER’S fling into in- 
ternational affairs is most alarming as a 
partial preview, of the coming Republican 
campaign. At home, in Omaha, the loquacious 
traveler functions as a miller. During his 
20,000-mile tour of South America, his mental 
millstones were grinding away at high speed. 
And the product which he has thrown on the 
home market upon his return makes up in 
abundance for its poor quality—a very large 
quantity of chaff. 

He reported that we have scattered $6 
billion over the people of Latin-America—$50 
per person. He complained to his fellow 
Senators that it is difficult to obtain accurate 
figures in Washington. So convinced was he 
of this difficulty that he never made the 
attempt. As soon as his figure was published, 
newspaper men who had never been to South 
America. saw through his bad arithmetic. 
Items mounting into the billions he had 
counted twice. Payments made by “RFC and 
RFC subsidiaries” were put down as $2,840 
million, and immediately afterward an outlay 
of the Export-Import Bank, one of these sub- 
sidiaries, was listed separately as $824 million. 


The Senator does his best to foist on us 
the notion that the Good Neighbor Policy is 
nothing but an international WPA. Closely 
tied up with this is the reactionary notion 
that money spent on health and public im- 
provements is money thrown away. According 
to this rapid traveler’s thought, we have spent 
money on foolishness and have reaped nothing 
but the contempt of the beneficiaries. 

All of this is, of course, precisely opposite 
to the facts. We are getting from Mexico and 
South America increasing amounts of minerals 
and other products absolutely necessary to our 
war effort. We are obtaining invaluable help 
in bearing the burden of war, and at the same 
time we are laying the basis for continued 
industrial and cultural cooperation stretching 
into the future. 

If the Republicans want to win next year’s 
election, they had better stick to Mr. Willkie. 


F.E.P.C. COMES TO LIFE 

— WEEK we shall pass the second anni- 
versary of our entrance into the war. But 

it was only last Tuesday that the Presi- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practices Committee 
achieved sufficient gumption to intervene de- 


cisively on behalf of thousands of Negroes 
who have been deprived of the chance to serve 
their country on the railways. The notice to 
twenty railways and to seven unions indicates, 
let us hope, that the committee will from now 
on play the part in the manpower situation 
that it was designed to fill. 


Trains have been wrecked because the rail- 
ways lack sufficient trained employees. At the 
same time, thousands of experienced Negro 
men have been thrown out of their places ‘on 
train crews because unions and management 
have combined against them. Agreements pro- 
vided that colored workers were not to be 
hired or—if already in the service—not to be 
advanced. For more than a year their com- 
plaint has been given the run-around. Now, 
under the leadership of Malcolm Ross, the 
President’s committee has issued a definite 
order that all discriminatory practices must 
cease. 

The New Leader congratulates nobody: on 
this long-delayed order. The whole country 
should hang its head in shame at the wrong 
which has been done to the Negroes and the 
harm which has resulted to our war effort. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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The Lynn Case —A Civil Liberties 
Test of a Jim Crow Army 


From 

DWIGHT MACDONALD 
To the Editor: 

So far there has been very little 
publicity given to an extremely 
important civil liberties case: the 
Winfred Lynn case. Since the case 
is expected to come up before the 
U.S. Cireuit Court of Appeals 
here in New York on December 8, 
and since it squarely raises the 
whole issue of the Jimcrow poli- 
cies of the Army, your readers 
may be interested in a brief ac- 
count, 

The Lynn Case is a_ habeas 
corpus acticn, brought by a Negro 
draftee now in training on the 
West Coast. Lynn is asking to be 
discharged from the Army on the 
grounds that he was selected in a 
segregated Jimrow quota (all- 
Negro) and that this method of 
selection is specifically forbidden 
by the Draft Act of 1940, Sec- 
ticn 4a, of which states that “in 
the selection and training of men 
under this Act ... there shall be 
no discrimination against any 
person on account of. race or 
color.” 

Winfred Lynn feels so strongly 
about Army Jimcrow that when 
he was originally drafted, he 
wrote a letter to his dratt board 
—he was a Long Island landscape 
gardener in civil life—offering to 
serve in a democratically organ- 
ized army but refusing to enter 
the present Jimecrow army. 

After a period in jail, Lynn was 
finally induced to submit to indue- 
tion in crder to make a test case, 
the courts refusing even to hear 
the case unless he first obeved the 
law. All of us who love justice 
are fortunate that. Winfred Lynn 
is willing to make a stand for his 
convictions, 

Arthur Garfield Hays, acting 
for the American Civil Liberties 


Union, has argued Lynn’s case in 
a lower ccurt already and will 
again appear before the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. I am told that 
this is the court on which Jerome 


‘Frank and Learned Hand sit, and 


so we may expect a relatively lib- 
eral attitude on the part of the 
bench. It seems highly unlikely, 
however, putting it mildly, that 
the court will decide for Lynn. 
Hays and the A.C.L.U. are pre- 
pared to carry the case directly 
to the Supreme Court. It will 
raise not only the great issue of 
the Army’s discriminatory treat- 
ment ofcolored draftees—an issue, 
incidentally, which no other, case 
in this war has raised—but also 
the question of anti-Negro dis- 
criminaticn practiced not by some 
Southern state but by an agency 
of the Federal Government itself’. 





A Nationa] Citizens Committee 
for Winfred Lynn has_ been 
formed to raise funds for the case 
and to give it some publicity. 
Among its sponsors are Alex 
Rose, Broadus Mitchell, Jchn 
Haynes Holmes, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, George Schuyler, Willard 
Townsend, and Algernon Black. 
It has just issued a leaflet de- 
scribing the case in detail, which 
may be obtained by writing the 
committee at 1 West 125th St., 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Best Weekly Paper 
From H. SCHNEID 
To the Editor: 

I have been reading The New 
Leader for the last three and a 
half years. My opinion and that 
of others who have subscribed 
for it is that it is the best weekly 
labor paper whieh does not walk 
on the chalk line in regard to 
events. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Raises Issue of 
Letter Writing 


From ANDREW CORDIAN 
To the Editor: 

With some surprise [ read the 
lengthy vindication of the butcher 
of Ethiopia by Giulano Bonfante, 
because you did not add the nec- 
essary comment. So—according 
to the old tenet “Qui tacet, con- 
sentit” one gets the impression 
that you approve of this white- 
washing of the undoubted con- 
temptible opportunist Badoglio, 
whose acting now has no other 
purpose than to save his skin 
It’s not worth-while to enter 
into details of Mr. Bonfante’s 
verbiage. 

Badoglio is doomed, in the 
opinion of every man of char- 
acter, with full right. True, he 
was never an upright fascist, but 
he will never be a sincere liberal; 
he is simply a mean egotist and 
toady. 


The seeming diplomatic de- 





fense by Mr. Churchill is of no 
value, because Mr. Churchill is 
no more than a British tory and 
imperialist who is eagerly bent 
on the saving of the rest of the 
European kings in order not to 
leave his British king being the 
last and lone remnant of medieval 
glory. 
Flemington, N. J. 


* 


Editor's Note: The New Leader 
has always followed a policy of 
keeping its letter columns free. 
As we state in our masthead, 
signed articles do not necessarily 
‘eflect the opinions of the editors; 
we often run articles that we have 
disagreed with editorially and 
have indicated so. Because a. let- 
ters column is a reader’s column 
and not the paper’s we do not find 
it necessary to indicate endorse- 
ment or disagreement with letters. 
The writers of letters take sole 
responsibility for their opinions. 
On our article pages we have car- 
ried many articles attacking Ba- 
doglio, including a very unflatter- 
ing portrait by Prof. Gaetano 


Salvemeni, 
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